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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE OPENING OF THE RIFT. 


It is the little rift within the lute 
That by and bye will make the music mute, 
And ever widening slowly silence ali, 


Gustavus TREHERNE, Esq., was a bachelor, 
as wealthy as he was eccentric, a good-hearted 
man in the main, and not averse to benevolent 
actions as lung as he was not called upon to 
come in contact with the objects of his 
bounty. 

People were very apt to call him stingy and 
hard, but the clergyman of the parish in which 
he lived could tell of money disbursed gladly, 
and with no publicity, for the wants of the suf- 
fering poor, and of many a family in better cir- 
cumstances saved from ruin by a little timely 
help. 

The Rev. Mr. Catthorpe was wont to declare 
that his unostentatious parishioner with the re- 
putation of bemg a miserly misanthrope did 
more real good than the loud-voiced philanthro- 
pists who love to see their names in the paper 
at the head of a subscription list, and have no 
idea of the charity whose creed is“ Let not thy 
right hand know what tny left hand doeth.” 

He was a woman hater, that was an undeni- 


so 





able fact, averse to even a sight of the sex if 
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[IN REBELLION. ] 


he could helpit, and but for fortunate circum- 
stances would in all probability have been a 
masculine Miss Havisham in his old years and in 
his sorrow and bitter disappcintment. 

He had come to the very prime of his man- 
hood before he ever met any womdn that he 
could fancy for his wife, and then, as is very 
often the case, he fell in love with a girl nearly 
twenty years younger than himself, a golden- 
haired nonentity, whom his imagination endowed 
with all the attributes of the most noble of her 
sex. 

The marriage day was fixed, the settlements 
duly executed, and the friends invited to the 
breakfast, when in an evil hour—or perhaps a 
fortunate one, who knows?—the bridegroom 
elect stumbled on a confidence that let him 
into the true state of things. 

It was only a girlish conversation between his 
intended and her sister, but it was enough. He 
heard himself held up to ridicule in every pos- 
sible way by the girl who had lain in his arms 
not an hour before and vowed that earth held 
nothing for her so sweet as his love. 

He heard that he was endured only for the 
sake of the wealth that he could bestow upon 
her, and the-establishment that she would be the 
mistress of in the time tv come, and he left the 
house feeling as only a man can feel whose best 
hopes in life have been dashed away from him 
for ever. 

He sent no word of reproach to the faithless 
girl who had stolen his heart oniy to make 
game of it. He only returned her letters and 
whatever trifles she had given him, and inti- 
mated that all was at an end between them. 

The parents were furioug,and threatened an 
action for breach of promise, but Mr. Treherne 

€ 





intimated through his lawyers that whatever 
sum the young lady valued her injured feelings 
atshould beimmediately paid, and the affair was 
hushed up. 

The world at large believed that Miss Basker- 
ville had been jilted, and pitied her accordingly, 
and as she made a very good marriage soon 
after, and took especial care never to say a word 
concerning her betrothed either in his hearing 
or out of it, she was considered to have been 
shamefully used in some way by the man whom 
her heartlessness had made into a life-long 
misanthrope and hater of all women for her 
wicked sake. 

One tie held him to life and the world still, or 
he would have forsaken both and shut himself 
up very much after the fashion of Dickens’s 
crazy heroine. He had a sister whom he dearly 
loved and whose little son he had promised to 
provide for. 

But for this tie tothe world his career would 
in all probability have come to a useless and 
miserable ending, but, woman like, she comforted 
him and made him see that life need not end for 
him because a foolish girl had used him badly, 
and he came back to life and reason once more 
for ner sake. Not withouta struggle, for many 
weeks he hovered between life and death, 
for as his love had been sincere so was its 
death hard. 

Noel Treherne was about twelve years old 
when his uncle’s marriage was broken off, and 
his mother died some two years afterwards, leay- 
ing him to the charge of the lonely, silent man, 
who loved him very dearly, and attended to his 
education with all the care of a father. Thelad 
repaid him with the love and duty of a son, and 
was universally known to be his heir. The elder 
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gentleman made no secret of /his intentions to- 


wards his nephew, who when! hegrew up toman- 
hcod was by Ro means 4ependenten him. A 
relation on his mother’s side left him a moderate 
fortune, and he was a young man of simple 
tastes and habits. 

He studied for the bar, but his uncle fellinto 
such a weak state of health just about the time 
tnat-he should have begun to practise that the 
idea was given up, and he at ttached himself to 
the invalid entirely and travelled about with him 
well nigh all over Europe. 

Mr. Treherne thought himself dying and im- 

ressed upon his nephew that his attendance on 
bim would not be for long. 

“ There will be plenty of time for your profes- 
sion when I am gone, my boy,” he said. “ Don’t 
grudge your time to the old man now, it won’t 
be for long.” 

It was mot grudged, it was ¢heerfully given, 
though there were timesyas#ras,matural, when 
the younger man felt that his‘bright young life 
was somewhat wasted in waiting ome guerulous 
invalid. 

He would have liked to ‘faee the world.on his 
own account and to do battle «with fortame as 
other men, leaving the means he had ‘toaccumu- 
late while he earmed more. Bat he had the 
knowledgethat he was doing dis @uty'to cheer 
him and the gratitude.of a Jondlyold.aman for his 
Trew . 

It was while they were in Rome, 
which they did for some time; that he fell in 
with the father of Stella Catalami, amd lost his 
heart to the golden-haired child—for she was no 
more in those days—rho seemed to-be the licht 
and life of the improvident. artist’shome. ‘There 
was a great blank in ‘the eternal city when he 
returned to it the mext time and founil the 
painter dead and his home broken up;.andseek 
as he would, and he @id seek far and near, he 
could find no trace of Madame Catalani and her 
daughter. 

How he found them and when the reader 
already knows, and howin the impulse of a mo- 
ment of generosity heconkd see mo other way of 
benefiting the forlormgithexcept by making her 
his wife. 


she eraved. ‘She had never ‘known in her 
father’s lifetime what a welleregulated house- 
holdameant. ‘The artist was’ far-teo free.and 
easy to guide his family properly. It was a 
feast one day and a fast the next; ‘a garouse 
while money ‘lasted, and then a period of pinch- 
ing and screwing while more was being made. 

‘After her father’s death, and the misfortunes 
they had come to England to meet, Stella and 
her mother had known nothing but the most 
bitter poverty. 

In spite of all this she was not content with 
the cosy luxury of the Nest,and it was as lux- 
urious a little homeas the means of her husband 
could make it. Money could have purchased 
nothing to make it more homelike and pleasant, 
and yet the restless nature of its mistress pined 
continually with many an ungrateful and mur- 
muring speech for the delights of a London 
establishment and the glories of @ season in 
town. 

Noel Treherne had come to look quite an old 
man of late. His secret lay heavy.on his mind, 
and his trouble with his wife seemed ito have 
added ten years to his age. oy ee oe 
their buoyancy and his eye its hy ogee 
the querulous invalid at “Queen’ e aon 
the bright, cheery looks and tones ‘that “were 
wont to make him forget his pain and lighten 
the long hours of his solitary life. 

“I can’t think what has come to you, Noel,” 
the old man said one day when they were sitting 
together. “Yon are dreadfully ent you 
are not a bit like yourself.” 

* As how, sir?” 

« Well,every way. Yourare:silent where you 
used to be-talkative; you are grave where you 


were gay formerly ; you look sad and worried.: 


What is it ?” 

“I am worried, sit.” 

“What about ?” 

“You. I should like to see yon better.” 

“I should like to be better myself. That’s 
not it, Noel; you cannot deceive an old man. 
Are you in any —_ difficulty ” 

«Not the slightes 

“No little debts Smale g you?” 

"No debts, littleersbig. Iam as sobvent as 


He had picked up the clue to their where- |\ou are: 


abouts through someeorrespondence witha firm 
in Glasgow, and had hastened to Scofland 
only just in time'to bury the widow of his former 
friend. 

His marriage had to be asecret one, for his 
uncle had more than once declared that he 
would disinherit him if he ever fell in love or 
talked of marrying, and like most secret things 
it was repented of as soonasdone. He would 
have given the world, if it had been his, long 
before the honeymoon had waned, to have un- 
done his hasty work and taken some other means 
to help the woman to whom he had tied him- 
self, 

All was smooth so far; Stella was loving and 
gentle enough, though she was vain and selfish 
toa degree, and grumbled at the necessity for 
silence. She thought, and told her husband so, 
that if she were introduced to the elder Mr. 
Treherne that he would not fail to be won by 
her appearance and manner, and he had to speak 
to her in pretty plain terms and represent what 
she herself would lose by sucha proceeding before 
she would listen to any reason at ali on the sub- 
ject. 

Only a few months of matrimony served to 
show him how heartless and little-minded a 
lovely woman can be, and by the time that he 
had taken the Nest for his wife, and sent her 
there under the care of his cousin, his wedded 
life had come to be a matter of endurance only. 
He had made a blunder and he was reaping the 
consequences of his fatal mistake. 

He kept it to himself, never by word or look 
did he let Stella see thatshe had worn out the 
passion that her beauty had inspired ; on the 
contrary, now that he did not love her he was 
all the more anxious to indulge as far as possible 
her every whim. 

He could not do ail she asked; he could not 
parade her amongst bis friends ‘and acquaint- 
ances as his wife just then, nor could .he give 
her a house in town or an establishment such as 


“And ‘I don’t -owe amy man a -penny, 20 
-there’s nothing*thematter in the money way. 
Come in.” 

The last words were addressed to someone 
who had knocked at the door, and who proved 
to be Mr. Treherne’s own man with a telegram. 

“For me, Waters?” 

** No, sir, for Mr. Noel.” 

Noel Treherne took the missive and opened it 
with the vague feeling of alarm that will creep 
over a man sometimes in spite of himself, 

« Anything wrong ?” asked his uncle. 

“T hope not. Itis from Mrs. Mansfield; 
is ill and wants to see me.” 

“Ah! then go, my boy. Poor Cora! 
is a very lonely existence. 
ter ?”” 

«She doesnot say. Some matter of business, 
I suppose.” 

Mr. Treherne knew that his nephew had 
helped to settle Mrs. Mansfield in some sort of 
a home, but where it was or what it was like he 
had no idea. If he ever thought about it at all, 
he probably fancied it some little cottage in the 
country which would come within that lady’s 
means. 

He looked upon her as a quiet, inoffensive 
sort of woman, and was glad that Noel could be 
of any use to her. The real reason of her so- 
journ at the Nest never entered his head. 

The telegram was alarming to Stella’s hus- 
band. It was brief enough, but it told a story 
to the recipient for all that. 


she 


Hers 
What is the mat- 


««C, Mansr1eLp to Noel Treherne, Esq.. Come 
tous at once. I am ill, and have great reason 
for anxiety. Don’t delay; no one in the house 
is laid up but me.” 


“What does she mean by that?” asked Mr. 
Treherne. ‘“ Who is in the house besides her- 
self ?”” 





“Servants, that is all. I fancy she must 


t paavold fool. Sie awas his 


think her illmess infectiows from ‘the way she 
has worded her message.” 

¥or-a wonderthe invalid, theugh-nervous to 
a degree generally, did not object to his going 
at;onee to see what was the matter at the Nest, 
and with as little delay as he could manage he 
started for Herefordshire with more distress 
and anxiety in his heart than his uncle cduld 
ever suspect. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A REVELATION. 


Sudéen! A thought came like a full-blown rose, 
Fiushing his brow, and im iis pained neart 
fearful rioy. 

*‘ Wat makes the lado fond of Cora Mans- 
field all of a sudden I wonder?” the elder Mr. 
Treherne soliloquised, as his nephew drove away 
to catch the first train that would take him to 
Herefordshire. 

‘Noel was a lad to him still-im spite of his 
more than thirty years. He could never think 
of him as anything else than the boy he had 
helped to rear, and wasapt to forget the time 
‘that had slipped by ‘since bis own heart 
Sorrow. 

« Tf she wasn’t old enough to be his mother 
T should think he was ‘in love with her. Ihave 
‘heard of all.serts-of things being done for her 
comfort-amd convenience ia w! Lam 
’s friend aswell 
jf Sn conn he loves her farihe sake of the 


——— by, thatis all” 

would have beens gooil thing if it bad 

“been all, if there had \been nothing more in 

the-taking ofthe Nestand the furnishing of the 
use than a desire to serve the pleasant, 


mot whowas the ostensible mistress 
of the 


‘WNoel’sheart was full of fears as he was borne 
tohis destination. But that Mrs. Mansfield had 
ted that:no one but berself was ill 
7m ‘the , he would have feared he scarce 
Jsgew ewhat, and it was a relief to see the 
-wtimiiows looking as usualintheir flowery bright- 
‘Ress and the a Roomate nace se theyalways: 
did in good weather. 

‘There was nothing very serious the matter 
with the healtn of anyone there and no sign of 
anxiety on the face of the servant who opened 
the door. 

Yes, Mrs. Mansfield was ill she said, but not 
seriously. She always came downstairs to her 
dinner. She was not down then, but quite ready 
in her dressing-room to receive him. He was 
struck with the change in her appearance and 
the weary look on her face. 

“What is ailing you ?” he asked, “and where 
is Stella? Is she out ?” 

« Yes, she does not Know youare coming. I 
knew you would come as soon as you received 
my message.” 

“ Of course, I started within the hour. 
you had advice ? 
worn.” 

“I am worn, that is just it. Idon’t think I 
am ill with any bodily ailment. Itis just the 
worry.” 

She seemed as if she could not approach the 
subject she wished to speak about, and he tried 
to help her. 

“Has Stella anything to do with it?’ he 
asked. ‘Is the worry about her ?” 

« Yes.” 

He waited very patiently, though his heart 
was beating with a frightful impatience that 
well nigh choked him, and at length she spoke. 
She began by telling him all that she had heard 
about the earl’s sudden and unaccountable 
passion for Stella and how he had sought her. 
And then of his wife’s discovery that the 
Arthur Petronel who had come to her rescue on 
that memorable night at Ayr and the Earl of 
Toronto were one and the same. It was with 
considerable reluctance that she informed him of 
Stella’s visit to Petronel on the day on which 
the earl left home for an indefinite time. He 
heard it all and then felt somewhat relieved. 


Have- 
You are looking terribly 





“Tam sorry to hear all this,” he said, “ but 
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it tells nothing except the fact that it will be 
well for me to take my wife out of reach of any 
chance meeting with this young man.” 

‘Ah, I hope you-will—the ‘sooner the better,” 
Mrs. Mansfield said, eagerly. “He is a good 
young man as far as 1 have heard.anything of 
him, but he cannot stay away for ever and he 
cannot trust himself when he does come'home, 
and Stella will not try to trust herself.” 

“Stay, youre speaking of my wife.” 

«And 1 am sorry to speak so, but it is‘true. 
Nay, you shall see for yourself. She is not 
worthy of you, Noel, mor of the love of any 
honest man.” 

She rose:and took sometorn leaves of .a diary 
from her writing-desk. It had been Stella’s 
whim to keep one for some little time, and 
latterly she had taken ‘to the practice again, 
recording her -vists ‘to Petronel and whatever 
amused her, something in the old ‘fashion. 
Bvidently she had written something which: it 
didnot please her'to keep, for the pages had 
been torn out of the book and crumpled‘up. 

“They fell into my hands luckily,” Mrs. 
Mansfield said. “I have no doubt Stella 
thought she had burned them, but she is:care- 
less and they were left in the grate ‘unlit. 
There is no mistake about what is written on 
them?” 

None whatever. The pages were a record 

of her feelings at the discovery of the earl’s 
passion for her and her disappointment at being 
already tied to another man when she might 
have been Countess df Toronto ifishe had been 
free. 
+ They were not the lightly-penned utterances 
of a giddy girl who sets duwn her thoughts and 
wishes in madcap fashion, but the carping of a 
discontented, passionate woman through whose 
fingers a great prize has slipped, the wild 
desire for something, she did not care what, to 
free her from the thraldom to which she was 
subjected, and give her the titles and honours 
that her marriage’ had put out of her reach. 

They were bitter words fora husband to read, 
words which no wife true to the vows sworn at 
the altar could have written, and Noel Treherne 
bowed his head as he read them in bitter humi- 
liation and shame. Then he crushed ‘the paper 
up again and thrust it into his pocket. 

“You did right to send for me,” he said, 
sadly, and indeed he could hardly command his 
voiee to speak. “This must he put.a,stop toat 
once.” 

“Yes, but how ?” 

‘By taking her from this place.” 

*« She will not go.” 

«She shall.” 

Never since the fatal day of his marriage had 
Noel Treherne spoken of or to his wife in sucha 
tene, and Mrs. Mansfield started as she heard 
him. 

«You will not be too harsh with her, Noel:?” 

“JT will not be harsh at all. She is my 
wife.” 

Mrs. Mansfield had felt harsh and angry 
enough with Stella when she had been burdened 
with the weight of the secret alone. Now that 
it wastold.and the responsibility shifted to its 
proper place, woman like, she tried ‘to find ex- 
cuses for the girl who had always been ungrate- 
ful and hard to her. 

“ She is very young,” she said, “ and-all this 
nonsense, for it is nonsense you know, has 
turned her head.” 

“She was old enough to marry me and let 
me rescue her from a fate that might have been 
worse than death,” was his bitter reply. ‘I 
will forget it when she has repented of it.” 

* As she will wnen we are away. from :here.” 

«She may.” 

* And I hope she will consent to.go without 
giving you much trouble, but——” 

«“ But youdon’t think she will in the teeth of 
this paper,” Noel Treherne said, touehing his 
pocket. ‘ A woman who declares that her ‘all 
of Heaven’ is the sight of the house ‘that is 
owned by the man who would have married her 
but for me—is not likely to.obey a husband’s 
wishes very readily. I shall not consult her in 
the matter. She will leave this place when I 
choose,” 





Mrs. Mansfieldasked him no more questions as 
to his plans, which were indeed somewhat unde- 
fined atpresent,and he left her to go downstairs, 
to find Stélla standing in'the dining-room wait- 
ing for him with’no'very pleasant expression of 
countenance. 

She did not like -the eudden visits he had 
sometimes paid her. Hers was not the love 
that brightens up at the sound of the one foot- 
step it longs for, no matter how or when it may 
come. Sie was conscious of a new reason for 
not wanting to see her husband and was sullen 
accordingly. 

“Did you drop from the clouds?” she asked, 
somewhat pettishly. ‘I was told you were here 
at the other side of the Park.” 

“No, I came like an ofdinary mortal by ‘the 
train from London. Have you no welcome for 
me, Stella ?” 

For answer she went’ up to him and rather 
permitted him to kiss her than kissed‘him. It 
was a very lukewarm sort of welcome and he 
told her so. 

“Then-you-shouldn’t have takén me by sur- 
prise,” she said, crossly. ‘If I had known 
you were coming, I would ‘have had my kisses 
ready.” 

“And your face and your weleome too. 
Thank you, I think I like the genuine affair 
better. You are not glad tosee me, and youdo 
not care to hide the fact.” 

She made no answer, only looked at him with 
something of defiance in her face, and said, pre- 
sently : 

“ Whatdid you come for?” 

“To take you away.” 

To what?” 

* To take you away.” 

« Where'to ?” 

« That I have still to decide.” 

There was something she did not like in his 
face, a look of determination that she had never 
seen there before. She had often made him sad, 
but he was angry now, and she trembled a little 
in spite of herself at bistones and looks. 

«“ Whatfor? The Nest does very well. It is 
dull, but thatisall. I don’t want to go.” 

*« Perhaps not.” 

« And I will not go.” 

«I think you-will.” 

She was breaking out into reproachful de- 
clarations that she would not be taken away 
from tne Nest, when he stopped her with a look 
and pulled the crumpled paper from his pocket. 
She saw at a glance what'it was and her heart 
sunk. 

“‘T have done all that man can-do,” he said, 
sadly, “and this is your return. I must take 
you away, Stella, to save your honour and my 
own.” 

«T.am not likely to risk either.” 

«IT am not sure of that.” 

«And he, the earl, is away, you need not fear 
my running afver him.” 

“I will remove ‘you from the possibility of 
such a thing. Nay, we need not discuss the 
subject,” he added, as she would have broken 
out into angry remonstrance, “it is not a 
pleasant one. ‘hat I have barred your posses- 
sion of a coronet ‘is no fault of mine. To leave 
you here tosign over the sight of Petronel towers 
would ‘be the very essence of cruelty, if your 
written words are true. Stella, be reasonable, 
let me help you to be true to'yourself. You can 
never be so here.” 

His words had no effect, and she worked her- 
self into sucha passion of fury, declaring that 
she would not be taken away from the Nest, that 
she forgot ‘herself altogether, and raved 
hysterically-of the evil fate that had hindered 
her from being mistress of Petronel. 

Mrs. ‘Mansfield came down in terror to see 
what was the matter, but Noel Treherne re- 
assured her. 

‘She is only hysterical,” he said, “ the fit 
will soon pass over. Luckily no one has heard 
her but myself.” 

** Has she consented to go ?” 

“No.” 

“ What shall you:do ?” 

“Take her without her-consent.” 

« How ?” 





“*T will tell you when we are alone.” 

Stella partly heard what they were sayirg, 
and resolved to watch and find out what; 
was afoot for her removal from the Nest. > 
would not go of her own accord, that she re- 
solved, and they could not well force ber out of 
the house. 

No one spoke to her again on the subject, and 
two or three days went by during which her 
husband was backwards and forwards, and 
seemingly very busy. He-was always kind and 
cordial to her and he had not altered his manner 
in the least. 

Mrs. Mansfield seemed very absent, and 
strangely nervous, and was evidently making 
preparations for a change of some sort; the rest 
of the household went on as ‘usual. Nor could 
she find from any of 'the servants that there was 
anything suspicious going on. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE END OF THE TENANCY OF THE NEST. 


And nothing can we call our own but death, 
And that smaii model of the barren earth 
That serves as paste and cover to our pones. 


Lronakp WaRrsurtTon had discovered Lady 
Carita’s secret ; how, he scarcely liked to think, 
for he had been an unwitting listener toa con- 
fidence she made to her aunt and could not 
release himself from his unpleasant position 
without revealing his presence. He was trath- 
ful and honourable, and took the straightes 
way out of the difficulty by appearing and 
apologising, but somehow or other, disagreeable 
as the situation was, it helped to give him some 
shadow of hope for the future. 

Carita had spoken of her love as of a thing of 
the past, an affection that was dead and could 
not be brought to life again. 

“I did love him very dearly, Aunt Hagar,” 
had been her words, “and hearing of.his mar- 
riage nearly broke my heart, but it is over now, 
I shall live and die Carita Petronel.” 

“« For the sake ofa man whonever showed tho 
least liking for you that anyone could see,” was 
Lady Beckenham’s seemingly harsh reply. 
“That is not like a Petronel, child” 

“‘T believe he loved me. I know he did. 
He——*’ 

“He married the first chit he came across. 
Nay, never cry like that, my dear. I only want 
to put things in their plainest and most matter- 
of-fact light to you. And there is something 


else I want ‘to tell you, Carita. You must now 


be surprised if ‘you see him soon,” 

“See him, Aunt Hagar? Where?” 

* Here; in this neignbourhood,” 

‘Why should he come here ?” 

“Because I firmly believe that he is the 
tenant of the Nest, and that good-for-nothine 
young flirt there that you have taken up is his 
wife.” 

Lady Carita stared at her aunt as if she 
thought she wasa little mad, but Lady Becken- 
ham looked at her back again with a little 
nod. 

“ Yes, my dear, I think it is true,” she said. 

* But who told you go, aunt ?” 

**No one, but Mr. Warburton discovered that 
the name of the mysterious husband was Noel 
something, and one or two other circumstances 
that he remarked pointed to the same thine. 
The good lady yonder is far too nervous, he 
says, to keep a secret.” 

‘I hope he won’t come. I don’t want to see 
him,” Lady Carita said, almost passionately. 
“Let us go away as soon as possible, Aunt 
Hagar, please.” 

“We are going, my child, and I hope before 
there is any chance of the gentleman making 
his appearance here, but for many reasons it is 
as well he should come and look after-his wife ; 
she is not a good woman.” 

On the whole, Leonard Warburton, after the 
first awkwardness, was not sorry he had over- 
heard the jadies’ conversation. They could 
neither of them impute the slightest blame to 
him in the matter, and he understood exactly 
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from Lady Beckenham’s words how much Lady 
Carita knew. 

She was utterly ignorant of the connection 
between her brother’s departure and Stella 
Treherne, and she had evidently heard nothing 
of the singing episode in the streets at Ayr. 
Everything was as it should be. The husband 
of the golden-haired syren would soon arrive to 
take care of her, andif Lady Carita were at all 
likely to be agitated or distressed by his appear- 
ance she was forewarned. 

He was hardly prepared for what actually did 
happen at the Nest, or the queer story that was 
brought to Petronel only three days after his 
visit to Mrs. Mansfield. He was busy with the 
two ladies in the drawing-room looking after 
the safety of some particular treasures, too 
valuable to be trusted even to the most confi- 
dential servant, when the butler knocked at the 
dcor. 

“Come in,” Mr. Warburton said, looking up 
from a Parian Venus lovely enough to have 
turned the heads of all the gods on Olympus, 
whose fragile limbs he was enveloping in cotton 
wool to ensure her safe transmission to Lady 
Beckenham’s town house. “ What is it, Bar- 
ber ?” 

“Please, sir, could I speak to you for a 
minute ?” the man said, with a perturbed look. 
“There’s a message.” 

«Where from ?” 

“The Nest, if you please, sir.” 

«Till come directly.” 

Barber withdrew, and he went on with his 
wrapping. 

“It will keep a minute or two, I daresay,” he 
said, “and this lady here must be laid fiat, or 
she will come to grief on her journey. There, 
I think that will do. Your treasure will take 
no harm, Lady Beckenham.” 

‘Thank you very much,” she said. ‘Many 
men would laugh at me for a foolish old woman 
for my care of that and one or two other things 
I possess, but they are very dear to me from 
associations. That Venus was my husband’s 
gift, and he prized itas much asI do for its 
great beauty. I love it for his sake.” 

“TI can sympathise with all feelings of that 
sort,” the young man replied. ‘“ Whatever be- 
longed to my dear mother is sacred to me. I 
have only to nail your Venus down gently in 
her box, and she will go safely enough. Now 
I suppose I had better see what this message 
is. 1 don’t suppose it is anything very im- 
portant. Barber has a way of emphasising every- 
thing that is very funny sometimes.” 

‘« Barber’s messages are always so important,” 
Lady Carita said from her corner, where she 
was sorting and destroying letters and putting 
her davenport to rights. “But it may be 
something. Perhaps Mrs. Mansfield is not so 
well.” 

Only a minute or two had been lost, whatever 
the message was, and Leonard Warburton 
hastened to the hall, where the butler was wait- 
ing, brimming over with importance and the 
weight of his secret, whatever it was. 

“T have not kept you long, Barber,” he said. 
“IT could not leave what I was doing. What is 
st Pt 

“That’s just what I don’t know, sir, but 
something has happened.” 

«“ Where ?” 

« At the Nest, sir.” 

« What is the something? Out with it, man. 
Is Mrs. Mansfield worse, or what ?” 

«No, sir, it’s not her—leastways, the boy says 
it’s the young lady.” 

“Mrs. Stapleton ?” 

«Just so, sir.” 

«« What about her ? 

«« Sne’s dead, sir.” 


Is sue ill?” 


** Dead !” P 
Leonard Warburton sat down in the nearest 
chair, feeling faint and sick. He could hardly 


tell why the news of Stella Treherne’s death 
should affect him so strangely. He knew very 
little of her and the little he did know he did 
not like. But there seemed an omen of some 











hidden tragedy in the news, some dreadful 
thing to be discovered hereafter, and he would 
have given a great deal not to have heard it. 

“Yes, sir, it’s true, at least if the boy’s 
story is to be believed. Any way they are all 
gone from the house and the keys aave been 
sent here for the master.” 

“They have all gone! How could that be if 
Mrs. Stapleton is dead. You must be romanc- 
ing, e ‘ 

“Indeed I am not, sir. They took the corpse 
with them.” 

“They did what ?” 

«« They took the corpse with them.” 

Mr. Warburton laughed, a little scornfully 
perhaps, for he thought now that Barber must 
have been drinking. 

“I should like to see the boy that brought 
this wonderful tale,” he said. “I don’t doubt 
your veracity, Barber, but there is something 
too wild for belief in it. Peole don’t leave their 
houses in that sudden manner and carry away 
corpses like that. Besides, Mrs. Stapleton was 
quite well only two days ago. If anyone is dead 
I should think it must be Mrs. Mansfield.” 

« That’s what I thought, sir, and I asked the 
boy, but he says no, it was the roune lady. He 
saw the other get into the carriage, looking 
very white and ill, but quite able to walk.” 

“Fetch the boy, Barber. Let me hear what 
he has to say.” ‘ 

An odd-looking, loutish lad, very much 
alarmed at having to tell his story to “one of 
the gentlefolks,” but with sufficient intelligence 
in his bright grey eyes and a tolerably glib 
tongue. There was no appearance of anything 
like untruth about him, and he looked Leonard 
Warburton in the face fearlessly enough. 

«Yes, sir, the lady’s dead sure enough,” he 
said, in answer to Leonard’s eager question. He 
was a boy employed about the Nest under 
the gardener and had been accustomed to do odd 
jobs about the house. 

His name was Dick Wild, and he lived with 
his mother, a dark woman, popularly supposed 
to have beena gipsy, in a little house in the 
village that lay outside the gates of Petronel 
Park. 

Whatever she might have been in her young 
days, she was a quiet, well-doing woman now, 
and earned her daily bread at any work that fell 
in her way. 

The Widow Wild, as she had come to be 
called, though no one really knew whether she 
was wife or widow from herself, was in great 
request, whether it was sickness or merrymaking, 
where any extra hands were wanted. Shecould 
cook and iron and sew and take care of little 
children and their mothers too when any such 
care was needed, and she had brought up her 
erratic son in the way he should go, and striven 
to make the best of him. 

Dick was not a bad lad, and he went through 
his courses at the village school with great 
credit, and thought he had fallen on fine times 
when he got an engagement under the gardener 
at the Nest. 

He was of the inquisitive order, like most boys, 
and he had stumbled on the knowledge that 
Mrs. Stapleton was a discontented woman before 
he had been about the place many days. He 
held his tongue, unlike boys in general, and 
waited for Mr. Stapleton’s advent. 

Stella had a knack of talking to herself, like 
many sensitive, high-strung people, and Dick 
had heard a word now and then when she was 
sauntering about the garden that told him a 
tale. 

Mr. Stapleton was long in coming, and when 
he did come it was only to discharge the 
servants en masse and leave the place. The 
women had a quarter’s wages in lieu of charac- 
ters and Dick was handsomely remunerated and 
told his services would not be required any 
longer. His chief, the gardener, was absent on 


a few days’ leave and knew nothing of what was 
going on till the tenants of the Nest had 
vanished. 

Dick’s story went on to say that after his dis- 
missal he found a trifling trinket belonging to 
Mrs. Stapleton in the summer-house at the 
bottom of the garden and went to the house 


with it, not knowing that the servants had 
gone too. 
| The door was opened by a sourfaced, elderly 
woman whom he had never seen before, who 
| told him Mrs. Stapleton could not be seen, she 
| was very ill. He left the little clasp he had 
| found and went home, but could not get the 
Nest and its inhabitants out of his head. 

He went to bed and to sleep, but a neighbour 
roused him just before midnight and asked him 
to run for the doctor for her husband, who was 
alarmingly ill. The doctor’s house was some 
half a mile away, quite at the other end of the 
village, and when he had called there and sent 
the medical man on his errand an impulse of 
curiosity prompted him to go round by the 
Nest and see if anything was going on there. 

He hardly knew what he expected to see, but 
he did see what startled him considerably. A 
vehicle, looking in the dark more like an omni- 
bus than a carriage, was standing at the gate. 
Dick had seen the omnibus which plied to and 
from the station at Hereford, and said this 
strange conveyance was of the same shape. It 
had two horses, and he hid himself behind a 
tree and watched. 

All was very dark about the Nest, but pre- 
sently the gentleman he had heard called Mr. 
Stapleton came out, helping the sour-faced 
woman to carry the corpse of the young lady. 
Mrs. Mansfield followed, very weak and fright- 
ened-looking, and they all got into the thing, 
whatever it was, and were driven away towards 
Hereford atarapidrate. Then Dick went home, 
feeling sick and frightened, and told his mother 
what he had seen. It was true, every word of 
it, and he assured Mr. Warburton that he had 
not exaggerated one bit. 


(To be Continued.) 








SCIENCE. 





Cuemicat ConpiTions or Heratru.—Dr. 
Angus Smith, F.R.S., the inspector under the 
Alkali Acts, has presented to Parliament a 
voluminous report. The professor believes that 
he has discovered ‘a new mode of analysing 
the atmospheric conditions under which we live 
in manufacturing towns.” He expects in this 
way to show “ how much a town or a county 
suffers by loss of light, and to find how much 
this loss affects health of plants, and it may be 
of animalsand of man.” The testis a chemical 
one, and rests upon the fact that when iodide of 
potassium in solution is treated with a small 
quantity of nitric acid a change takes place 
when the mixture is brought to the light, and 
the amount of iodine that is set free can be 
measured with great exactness. This is the 
germ of a process for measuring light that may 
be developed in time into a valuable agent for 
the examination of climate. The next topic of 
importance is the universal presence of ammonia, 
which the inspector has found upon every object 
he has examined, indoors and out of doors, in 
the town and in the country. Ammonia, it is 
believed, may be an index of decayed matter. 
By suspending a piece of glass anywhere, and 
after a while washing the outer surface with 
pure water by means of a spray bottle, and 
applying a Nessler solution to the washing, the 
presence and quantity of ammonia are ascer- 
tained. This Dr. Smith hopes to make “a ready 
popular test for air, a test for sewer-gases, for 
over-crowding, for cleanliness of habitations, 
and even of furniture, as well as for smoke and 
all the sources of ammonia.” In the conclusion 
the professor speaks of the “ enormous value of 
the ammonia obtainable from the fifteen millions 
of coal made now into coke, if the process, said 
to be so successful at Bességes, should be found 
successful here. If we were to treat all the coal 
used in the country in the same way, we should 
have above six times as much ammonia, which 
would be capable of increasing our crops by 
fifty millions sterling of value.” Are there no 
promoters of public companies ready to make a 
gigantic fortune by working out this idea? 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
‘4 MIDNIGHT VISIT.” 


Oh, Love! oh, Fire! once he drew 
With one long kiss my whole soul through—, 
My lips as sunlight drinketh dew. 


Mostyn Howarp is illagain. The shock of 
the discovery at the Witches’ Pool and the 
tnorough drenching he received from a sudden 
shower on his way home are the ostensible 
eauses of this relapse. The next day he had a 
severe cold, the next his mind began to wander, 
the next he was down with brain fever. 

There is another cause, which only one person 
suspects, namely, a simple question put to him 
in a significant mannerwby Mrs. Trollope. A 
very simple question, neither more nor less than 
this: 

“Mr. Howard, were you ever at Sandy Gos- 
sett ?” 

« Yes,” replies Mostyn Howard, and with that 
he turns pale as death, the room seems to be 
swimming round and round, and Clare—kind, 
watchful Clare—so changed from the imperious, 
disdainful little beauty whose greatest delight 
was to snub or insult himm—pours outa glass of 
water, fearing he is about to faint. 

He does not faint, but he retreats to his own 
room, pleading indisposition, and there clasping 
a throbbing forehead with ice-cold hands he 
tries to think. 

Is his sin coming home to him at last—that 
“Buried Sin” the fearful memory of which 
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[A LAST APPEAL. ] 


haunts his life? It may be so, and as yet he 
has done almost nothing by way of expiation. 
If the exposure could be delayed a little longer, 
if he might first finish his book, might use for 
lasting good the influence he has established 
over his pupil, might direct Lady Clare’s mar- 
vellously quick intellect for awhile, as he has 
done since she buried the hatchet, if only these 
mercies could be vouchsafed before the terrible 
brand, the awful stigma of-—— 

Why should he fear? What though Mrs. 
Trollope has often looked at him strangely and 
suspiciously ? What though she chanced toask 
him to-day with such significance of tone whether 
he had ever been to that hateful village by the 
sea ? 

He throws himself upon the bed and tries to 
sleep, but the attempt is a failure. All night 
long he tosses wearily, whilst the over-burdened 
brain rehearses again and again that sad drama 
of long ago. 

In the morning he is delirious, and when Mrs. 
Trollope, to everybody’s astonishment, appoints 
herself to the office of nurse, he offers no opposi- 
tion. He thinks the prim and sour-visaged 
duenna is his mother, the woollen-draper’s 
daughter, who died when he was eleven years 
old. 

So Mrs. Trollope establishes herself beside his 
bed and tends him assiduously, but the motive 
of her Good-Samaritanism is not kindness but 
curiosity. 

She is nota bad woman. It is her nature to 
peep and to pry, to ferret out secrets, to put the 
worst construction possible upon other people’s 
actions. Perhaps she cannot help her disposi- 
tion, or shake off the acid ill-humour which is 
her normal condition. d 

When she encountered the wan invalid, who 
was trying with Ferrars’s assistance to reach the 
rooms below, she knew after the first stare of 
bewildered astonishment that she had stumbled 
upon a very pretty mystery, which it would de- 
light her to elucidate. Hitherto the work of 
elucidation has made no progress, this is her 
first grand opportunity. 
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She makes the most of it, refusing to leave 
the sick room even for her meals or to write her 
letters. She reads her correspondence by the 
bed-side, and indites within hearing of her 
patient’s lowest murmur such epistles as cannot 
be delayed, notably some addressed to Mr. Miles, 
under cover to Chancell and Blake, the lawyers, 
and all the time she drinks in greedily the 
wildest utterance of the poor fellow’s fevered 
lips. 

Marking, learning, inwardly digesting, sifting 
fact from fiction, probabilities from improbabili- 
ties, delirious ravings from reminiscences of what 
has actually occurred, she speedily attains toa 
fairly correct conception of the truth. 

She has exhumed a “‘ Buried Sin,” she has stood 
by its sepulchre, crying “‘ Come forth,” untila 
crime, swathed and bound still with disguising 
cere-cloths, but hideous and awful in its de- 
formity, has arisen and issued from the tomb, 
and she shrinks from it appalled, like Franken- 
stein at the monster of his own creation. 

Yet is there jubilant self-importance in the 
air with which, abandoning her charge, she 
seeks a private interview with the earl. ‘T'o that 
interview several people are summoned, first St. 
John Darrell, then Mrs. Carew, then Lady Dun- 
raven, then Blanche, at the earl’s special desire. 
It is of considerable length, and Clare and 
Ferrars, who have been excluded, wonder hugely 
as to its purport. 

Solemnly, with bated breath, Mrs. Trollope’s 
discovery is discussed by the irregular tribunal. 
With mournful compassion, St. John Darrell 
pronounces a sentence in which one by one the 
others acquiesce. 

“Our only policy,” he says, “is to ignore. 
Mr. Howard’s claims upon our house are very 
great. He is slowly but surely accomplishing a 
purpose in which all former tutors have failed, 
to wit, Ferrars’s reformation. Only the other 
day he risked his own life to save that of his 
pupil; we cannot repay su¢h devotion with in- 
gratitude. What have we todo with any dark 
secret of his past history? Which of us snall 
cast the first stone? Have not we all the 
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memory of some great sin to trouble us—sqme 
bitter, remorseful, unavailing regret to haunt 
our lives ?” 

Blanche looks at, bim as he speaks and shud- 
ders. The girlis not herself; ever since that 
awful discovery at the Witches’ Pool she has 
hardly eaten or slept, there are great, dark rims 
under her eyes, the pure, saintlike face, although 
it has lost nome of its beauty, looks worn and 
wasted, and bears the visible impress. as it were 
of fasting and vigiland prayer. 

Atthis moment she knows that Lady Dunraven 
would like to attract. aer-atiention, and she feels, 
but fears to meet, a glance ‘full of triumphant 
meaning. Her heart makes one great leap of 
sorrow and of love for ‘the cynic, who is but 
claiming for another the-eharitymeeded by him- 
self, and whose compassion is half of 
iteelf-pity. 

“Jo blot out St. John Dagpéll’s sins and stifle 
hiswegrets,” thinks Blamehe,““I would gladly 
givemy life.” 


‘Then: tne conference emis, and Mrs. are 


who iis jjust a litthe disappointed at 
she pet would not ih toaite, declines <n the 


seore of exk Office of nurse. 





‘The gameiis no lopger worth Gowatindmes 
learned — wishes to know. 

Bo | pwick, the cdueusekeeper, is eon- 
sulted, amd a -ékilled nurse jis telegraphed fer 
from:town. ‘Tien the loaal doctor appears, and 
after grave contemplation of his .patient,anda 
brief imerview with ate 9 telegram 


chaking’ he goesawaywagain. Also in due ;time 
itbecomes knowm to ewery son] in:/Erestem Castle 
that Mostyn Howard iswbeut:todie. 

Ever ybody is-very sorry. 
Clare. "Lealiilenmed lounges. 
in pockets, ‘leoking sneody and cate ey 
Dogs, horses, guns delight Jim -act, amd -now'f 
and again he picks up a Delectus and studies it 
savagely for quite ten minutes. 

The earl and Blanche take the matter greatly 
to heart. Lady Dunraven sheds, or appears, to 
shed, a few tears, when St. John Darrell, after 
a long, thoughtful silence, says, wistfully : 

«« Whom: the gods leve die young.’” 

Even frosty Mrs.Carew ismoved. Only Lady 
Clare goes quietly about her usual eccupations, 
and refrains from any expression of feeling. 
‘She does not sing or run about the honse as is 
her wont, her feet are leaden, and her ready 
laughter is still, but beyond these sacrifices to 
decorum she appears to take no interest -in 
Mostyn’s fate until 

It is past midnight, and Freston Castle is quiet 
asthe grave. It is two hours since Lady Clare 
dismissed her maid, and, robed in that gorgeous 
dressing-gown we have seen before, knelt down 
to pray. ‘T'wo hours—and ‘for the last fifteen 
minutes she has been recalling, as vividly as 
though she. had but now awakened, every inci- 
dent in a drdam we know of. For fifteen 
minutes she has seen a river of blood,.a white- 
robed, beckoning figure on the further shore, 
and has heard Mostyn Howard’s voice, calling: to 
her across the waves, saving “Come to. me, 
Clare! Come to me—Clare—Clare—my be- 
loved !” 

She rises stiffly from her kneeling position, 
and, tottering across the room, throws open the 
door. The gallery i is in darkness, and she passes 
into the gloom,,with icy fear at her heart, as 
though sne were walking into the Valley. of the 
Shadow. Is Mostyn dead ? 

Bunning cold fingers along the wall, she 
pilots herself stealthily. From the chamber of 
that poor, delirious sufferer whose doom physi- 
cians have decreed the voice seems to be calling 
Come to me,Clare.” Turning the handlewith 
noiseless care, she enters. 

Upon. a couch beside the, bed the skilled nurse 
is stretched, sound asleep. The-room is awfully 
still, and seems filled with terrible, mysterious 
shadows, cast by perforated lanterns, wherein 
night-lights are burning. She sees upon the 
pillow a face the pallor of which rivals the | 
whiteness of the linen, but whether the face be | 
that of a living man or of adead one she cannot 


| tell. Creeping softly towards it, untilits breath 
| might commingle with hers, her fearful doubts 
are yet unresolved. 

There are only a few inches now between 
those white lips and her own, but she feels not 
the faintest stirring of the air. Lower and 
lower she bends, and the fear that he is indeed 
dead becomes almost sorrowful certainty. 
Nearer and nearer, until, drawn by.sudden, un- 
controllable impulse, the abandonment ef .woe, 
Lady Clare’s lips rest for one imstant on those 
white, upturned ones, in a kiss, lightas a snow- 
flake, and_as pure. 

Now gheiis speeding away again. Her cheeks 
29 aflame, iher heart is throbbing painfuily with 

ngled :wélief and shame. Relief, because 
Mostyn ‘Howarti’s lips were not clay-cold like 
those ofthe dead. Shame, becauseat her tonch 
his eyes opened, with the light of returning 
reason in them—a. glad, wondering light, which 
seemed to say, almostias, ws the alluring 
voice had dane, “ Claze, auy 








lgieid - 
\ ef tee litthe shag thames havew washed-out ap- 
ehurenyard a 


peagance. (in mworner of :the. 
wenenaiele jew tiree drips ttears imto an open |' 


~ fthere dis came ether enamintr ‘hatte thee syeer| Sianthe: 


itreewenly-ene. Le does 

{rceason to y Bae wrheve form 1s 
) peimg ‘borne to its last "long resting-place did 
him, years ago, a huge wrong, which has never 
been atoned for, and.¢an never be repaired. It 
drove him into sin, it marred the best years of 
his life, it laid upon him an) jntolerable burden, 
which only her death could. remove. Yet is 
there no exultation im his heart as the .clods 
rattle upon the oaken coffin and the Reverend 
Felix Pendexter gabbles hastily threugh the 
solemn:service for the dead. 

When.the first discovery of his wrong, years 
ago, slew in a .moment boyish passion and 
drove his proud -spirit almost. mad with.,shame 
and despair, when he, put his wife away from 
him- utterly, desiring never to see her faceagain, 
he -was more than just; he crippled his re- 
sources to provide her with the gold fer the 
love of eee she. had deluded him. 

When the first sharp frenzy of pain was.over, 
and he had found in the melancholy philosophy 
of fashionable cynicism a, soothing anodyne, he 
freely forgave her. When, she thrust herself 
upon him in the Fresten woods, and betrayed 
his secret.to Blanche Carew, he was,moved for 
a time to bitter anger, but when she, avowed 
that the;mainspring of ber action.was jealousy, 
and convinced bim that she bad learned to love, 
anger. gave place to wondering pity. 

Now, ashe stands at her open grave, bare- 
headed in the rain, he mourns for her indeed, 
with reverent sorrow and compassion. Many. a 
man whom the world calls good and holy mourns 
for the blameless partner of bis demestic joys, 
with feelings that would bear analytic exam ina- 
tion less ereditably than, these of St, John) Darrell 
for that poor, frail suicide, whom, in a, moment 
of chivalrous, youthful madness, he made +is 
wife. 

The marvelling sexton teuches :his hat, the 
marvelling clergyman shakes -hands, and St. 
John Darrell, declining the : proffered loan.of-an 
umbrella, leaves the churehyard and marches 
through the sodden meadows towards: the long 
line of the woods. Priest. and man, staring after 
him from the shelter of the; porch, think that 
it isto the honour of the castle people.a member 
of the family should hawe attended the funeral 
, ef that unhappy woman, ¢lad like a sister of 
mercy, who met her death upon the\estate. 

They exchange a few remarks concerning thei 





non-success of all investigation to establish her 
identity, and concerning the verdict “ Found 
Drowned” returned at the inauest. 

The clergyman.dogmatically negatives a sug- 
gestion of foul play; the sexton “(who as his 
suspicions, whi¢h the ventilates every night at 
the village .alebowse) obsequiously acquiesces, 
and with that they sepamate.and return to their 
several homes. 

Meanwhile, ‘St. John Marrell goes on his way, 
wand knows mowejoicing. ‘@eraing his back upon 
‘that mameéless -grave, ‘he weeogmises that he 
leaves theve ‘the shamefdl «eeret which has 
spoiled hisilife. (But Jeadenstkymii'fallen rain 
aptly symbolise a beclouded ‘bore wc’ holds 

gleam of-the sunshinevof ; 
chase of shares 
las failed him ; 


he cannot: hepe to earn soxmuch as a livelihood 
in any aon. untied ageiegins to creep 


“penniless, mo career is <epen, unless, 
‘political 3 @E any lerd of 
be -suflicient :to imduct him to. 


twdeetniee 


some. easy appointment, anil invthese days snug 
ee Se ene difficult 
'|ttofimd. His vest chanee,. 
galling bonds of matrimeny, 


ow free from 
ing, moreover, 
a-favourite with women, and ithe possessor of a 
Teputation whieh will .standihim-in good stead, 
market. 


\a8 the marriage 

ae Wear at hand is a witow,,young, titled, rich,. 

beantiful, who loves him writhgmassionate devo- 

ition, and whom he mildly\lixes. Revolving in 

iain mind all these considerations, which point 
with irresistible unanimity 

ne mt ‘nithont “delay t0—dower| 
wi) Dost pomee eriess. 


” THe-emiles .cadly at his awn féliy-as'he comes 
to that decision. "Should he succeed, his visions 
of a lucrative sinecure will melt into thin air, 
for he will have made an enemy of his kinsman,. 
the earl. A long and weary waiting wiil lie 
before him and Blanche; that “hope deferred 
which maketh the heart sick.” .Should he suc-- 
ceed! In honest truth, he feels assured that his. 
chances of success are small indeed. 

Once he affirmed, in all sincerity, that if he- 
were free, he would not dare ask her to link her 
sweet, pure life to his sin-stained one. The 
feeling would be as strong as ever but that, so- 
far as he can see, Miss Carew is about to accept 
for a husband a reformed roué,.whose name was: 
once a byword, and who has in recent years as- 
cended from depths of-vice far lower than any 
St. John Darrell has fathomed. 

There is profanation inthe thought, for such 
a sacrifice would not, could not be hallowed by 
love. He is not coxcomb-enough to imagine that 
Miss Carew secretly, reciprocates his own attach- 
ment, but he knows that she pities him pro- 
foundly, and that'in a woman-pity is akin to a 
more engrossing sentiment. 

He knows ;:that his mature ;and hers are in 
subtle accord, and, that-since the ear] asked her 
to become Countess of Malbrecktbane, and wore 
particularly since the shocking discovery at 
the Witches’ ool, Blamche has studiously 
avoided St. John,.as thonghehe-were trying to 
wean herself from that old interest m him which 
she certainly,felt once upon atime. From ail 
of which the cynic infers that amdeference te 
pressure, probably her mother’s, ‘Miss Carew is 
determined to reconcile herself to a match as 
brilliant.as it is un enial. Drawing upon 
his own experiences of loveless unions, Lady 
Dunraven’s for example, he,is impelled, even at 
the cost of almost. certain humibation, to try to 
awaken the girl's, better self to thedanger of the 
experiment.she, meditates. 

An unexpected opportunity occurs that very 
evening. Bntering the drawing-room, a quarter 
of an hour before ine! had .expeeted to find any 
lady dressed for dinner, he discovers Blanche 
seated in the necess of a window, her face buried 
im her hands. 

The rain ceased an hour or two ago; it is very 
Close and hot, all:the windows are open to the 





ground, it is growing dark, but for the sake of 
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coolness lights will ‘not be ‘brought until dinner 
is-over. 

Theroom is ‘full ‘of ‘thescent of flowers, smell- 
ing the sweeter for ‘the’ lone, steady rain. He | 
thinks that the -gitl herself looks like a pure, | 
white, drooping fily,and as she starts at his 
approach and removes her hands his whole 
soul goes out to her with yearning, pitiful love. 

For she looks ill and-wasted and worn. ‘Her 
eyes, with the dark rims under them, are ‘too 
large and too full of'lignt. There is a resigned 
and chastened saintliness ‘about her beauty 


which it is not well she should ‘possess. Out of | 


the fulness of his heart and with no introduc- 
tory preamble he begins to speak. 

**Blanche,” he ‘says (only once before ‘has he 
called her “ Blanche” to her face, but she does 


not‘appear to think it strange), “‘ Blanche, are | 


voutrying to bring yourself to acceptance of 
Malbreckthane’s proposals ?” 

The girl’s great eyes, ‘so ‘full of luminous suf- 
fering, look straignt into his own. 

‘*He has not yet renewed them,” .sheanswers. - 
**When he does so I shall accent. ‘My deter- 
mination is fixed.” 

«You do not love him ‘asa wife should love a 
husband,” he eries. 

“He will be content with another kind of 
love.” 

“And you?” isthe swift retort. ‘“ Will-you 
be-content? Have you counted ‘the cost? I 
should hardly have believed, Miss Carew, that 
you could barter youth and loveliness for 
diamonds and a coronet.” 

She has again covered 'her'face with her hands, 
and as he speaks she ‘shudders convulsively as 
though that reproach’were.a blow. 

«Listen to me,” he continues, more gently. 
“T willat once make a confession which may 
rob my words of all:weight. Blanche, I love 
you. If I-were nota beggar, in purse‘and re- 
putation, I might ‘find courage enough ‘to im- 
plore you to become my wife.” 

The'bowed head sinks a ‘little lower, that is 
all. He pauses that ‘haply she may lift it and 
in the sweet face he may’read‘the éffect of his 
abrupt words, but the waiting is in vain. 

**Since first I saw your woman’s soul looking 
out of your -dear-eyes I have loved you, Blanche, 
with hopeless intensity. Between you and me 
stood not only my reckless, sinful past but that 
poor wretch ‘whose ‘remains ‘have ‘to-day been 
consigned to their last long resting place. I 
dared not tellyyou my love. I'kept watch and 
ward over every word and look and ‘action, lest 
one'should betray me. I-would:not dare to tell 
it now, for it is hopeless, still, but'that the reve- 
lation will help me to plead’the more earnestly 
that'you will turn'a deaf-ear ‘to the promptings 
of your own or your mother’s ambition and be 
true to your better self.” 

There is no:response, but only the silence 
which speaks, not assent, but denial. His voice, 
subdued ‘to wondrous ‘tender music, begins to 
plead with her onee more. 

“Oh ! my darling, I wotild ‘fain'save-you from 
the suffering Ihave undergone. Sooner or later 
you will meet your fate, as-I met mine 
when I first beheld syou. ‘Sooner or ater, 
looking into some man’s face, you will know that 
he is‘your hero and’your lord, your other self, 
the one being im all'the world who has power to 
bring to you a foretaste of ‘the joys of heaven, 
or, it ‘may ‘be, a foretaste ofthe torment of the 
lost. Then if ‘you be “Malbreckthane’s wife 
the torment will have begun. I have endured 
it, suffering always, driven ‘sometimes ‘to reck- 
less deeds.” 

He stops, alarmed atthe effect of his words. A 
new emotion-seems to have:taken possession of 
her, she is quivering like:anvaspen from head to 
foot. Not until that convulsive shivering has 
ceased and, raising her head, she -bids him 
gently to continue does he dare to resume his 
appeal. 

** Do you remember, Blanche, the day my wife 
accosted us? Do you remember how I found 
you waiting for me in’the’shrubbery that night, 
and how 1.constrained myself to speak «to you 
coldly about the skeleton in:my closet ?” 





Does she remember? Rather might he ask, 
will she ever-be able to forget shis haggard 





face and hoveless eves; looking, as'forasceond the 
stream of light’ fell upon tiem, like a painter's 
‘conception of “ Despair’’—his disordered attire— 
his wild words, charged, now that after ‘events 
assist her “to interpret them, with such awful 
significance? ‘They seem‘to' ve burned ‘into her 
brain in letters'of fire. 

«Should you ever feel it neeessary to reveal 
what you have-seen and heard this day such re- 
velation will entail on’ me worse misery, more 
shameful dishonour tian ‘I have yet endured.” 

But although her brain is burning:she ‘sits 
before him motionless now, and calm as though 
she were awoman of marble and not of flesh 
and blood. And strength is given her to answer, 
with commonplace quietude: 

** IT remember very weli.” 

“I was then mest miserable, but I firmly 
believe that climax of ‘my unhappiness was 
more tolerable ‘than’will be the daily agony to 
which a nature like yours will be subjected if 
you marry Malbreekthane ‘and afterwards learn 
‘to loveanother, as, sooner or later, a young girl 
like you must-surely'do. Whatever'your motive 
—whatever your object—it cannot be worth the 
sacrifice.” 

His plea'is ended, he has no more to say. His 
tender, mournful eyes looking ‘straight into 
hers enforce it with: muteeloquence. But there 
is no yielding in ‘the marble calm ‘of her fair 
countenanee, ‘there is only a growing expression 
of lofty self-abnegation. 

“Tne motive and the object ‘are sufficient,” 
she murmurs. ‘My :determination is fixed, 
nothing can alter it. I'thank you gratefully 
for ail your kindness, Mr. Darrell, but it is 
NECESSARY that I become the Countess of Mal- 
breckthane.” 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
AT CROSS PURPOSES. 


Had we neverilovedisae kindly, 
Had we never lovéd'sae blindly, 
Never met or never parted, 

We haa ne’er been broken-hearted! 


Lapy Dunraven has-worn the smallest:and 
daintiest of widow's caps jong enough to become 
quite reeonciled to it,;and-even. to believe that it’ 
isan admirable foil to tne:somewhat voluptuous 
character of her.good looks. 

She and St. John Darrell are better:friends 
than ever, ‘forsof late bis manner bas been 
kinder and warmer. Anauthenticated announce- 
ment of Miss Carew’s engagement has .gone 
forth to 'therworld,.and:ner mother is busily pre- 


paring. for a speedy marriage. 


The shooting season ‘has commenced,,and 
there is rare sport in the Preston preserves. The 
castle.is full of :guests,,and Mostyn Howard, in 
defiance of the doctors, has ‘recovered ‘from his 


second illness sufficiently to bear the fatigue of 


a few hours’ tramping amongst-the stubbie, but 
he rarely accepts the earl’s repeated invitation 
to join the sportsmen. 

He is ‘working away at his novel,and he 
broods more tuan is »good for him upon the 
changed demeanourof his former friends. 

Tnat the change is:real and not imaginary he 
canno longer:doubt. There is.a want of the old 
cordiality, there tis :an unstudied avoidance, ia 
kind of shrinking from his society, which «cuts 


chim to the quick,)all the more ‘because of a 


visible effort to disguise it. 

The earl is not Jess kind) or less considerate, 
but he is uneasy im ‘the tutor’s :presence, ‘and 
escapes with ridiculous promptitude !from ‘the 
faintest chance .of «a tébe-i-téte. Mostyn feels 
as though ‘he'were under sa ‘ban, .a gentlemanly 
Pariah. 

But it is in Lady Clare’s manner ‘he finds 
the surest index:of an altered stateiof*things. 

She has not ‘taken up ithe old <feud, but she 
has entirely:dropped ‘te newifriendliness. She: 
has fenced .herself about with womanly dignity 
hardly natural in .one’so young. ‘There is an 
air of anempressiabout the child;which imposes 
upon him the necessity of keeping: ata well«de- 
fined distance. 

He is becoming morbidly sensitive, ‘her 
manner seems ever to say: 


“Rememberthat Lanmansearl's daughter and 
that you are 1a woollen-dzaper’s grandson and 2 
child of shame.” 

Lord Ferrars is the only member of the famiiv 
whose heartiness ‘remains unaltered, and whose 
recently-conceived liking for the tutor anpears 
to be growing rather than diminisbing. Ouce 
or twice Mostyn has sounded him respecting 
the constrained coldness of the others, and tro 
lad has pooh-poohed the idea with evident sin- 
cerity. 

Whatever:may ‘be the secret he is not a party 
to “it, but ‘that some secret is affecting tho 
bearing ‘of ithe rest is as certain as that two 
parallel lines, prolonged to infinitude, will never 
meet. j 

Mostyn Howard ‘begins to fear that he and 
Lady Clare willmever be brougnt together again 
in thatsubtie union of :soul-whien ebaracteris«d 
their ‘reconciliation and ‘the intimacy of 
after time when he directed kerstudies until bh 
fellilliagain. 

He has wasted hours of thought upon the 
problem, and :at length he has found what | 
believes to be the true soiution. If so, it 
time he should leave Freston Castle never to re- 
turn. 

He remembers’a dream ora‘vision which came 
to him upon the exact borderland between 
delirium and sanity. As his spirit hovered be- 
tween life and death it became aware of'asweet 
magnetic influence which gave life the advan- 
tage. 

He felt, as it were, in the stillness of the 
night, the touch of. actual lips, laid as/lightly a: 
aisnowflake ‘falls, upon his own. ‘Opening bis 
eyes, dim yet with the mists of disordered fancy, 
he distinctly saw Clare’s dear face bending above 
him. 

The next instant: it was gone, thenext instant 
he was once more in his right: mind, althongi: so 
feeble:in body that he fell asleep like a tired iut 
happy cnild ; awaking hours after to the know- 
ledge that the crisis was past, and tothe blessed 
‘memory of‘that vivid, blissful dream. 

‘And 'the solution of hisprovlem is this. Whi] 
he was yet unconscious, deliriously bavbling of 
what he thougnt he saw, such visions might have 
been frequent. 

What is more likely than that Mrs. Trollope; 
hearing his fevered lips utter Lady Clare’ssname, 
might, by putting this ejaculation'and that 
together, arrive at .a knowledge of a truth he 
has not hitherto. admitted evento himself ? 

How-eould ‘he Gare to admitit? Is not she 
an.earl’s daughter, placed by ‘the ‘accidents of 
birth and fortune infinitely ‘beyond ‘his reach ? 
Were it not so, if she were not 'the Lady Clare, 
‘but some swineherd’s child, would:not that 
awful “ Buried Sim” rise from its'tomb beneath 
the waves to! forbid the: union ? 

From the day it was committed until now has 
he not resolutely putaway from him'the thouechs 
that he mignt at any ‘time, ‘however distant, 
earn to love an ‘innocent woman’and call her 
wife? 

He'has found the:solution, ‘so he thinks. He 
can conceive’ tat all ‘these people, aware now of 
bis miserable passion, have sufficient:confidence 
in his rectitude ‘and gentlemanly feeling to 
believe he'will never betray’m ‘sanity what he 
let-ship in ‘the ‘ravings of delirium. But they 
may, even in ‘pity for ‘his misfortune, have 
warned Lady Clare, lest by mistaken kindness 
she:should add fuel'toa convealed and consum- 
ing fire. 

Slowly the path of duty ‘becomes ‘clear. He 
miustiavandon his tusk, ne must leave Preston 











+ 


‘Castleiand take up again’ the old London life. 


Ivvisigood of the earl not to‘have‘suggested this, 
but/ite'has ‘no right to ‘trespass upon such for- 


‘bearance. There is ‘no ‘help for it, within a 


‘week, at worst, he must go away. 
It is*the afternoon’of the very day he arrived 
‘at this conclusion. He has been setting his 
papers and effects in order, that at the last they 
may ‘be expeditiously collected and packed. A 
timid tapping ‘at'the door, and Clare ‘enters, an 
open book in ‘her hand. 

«7 cannot construé this sentence,and Blanche 
is riding with my father,” she'says. ‘Will you 








‘be kind enough'to help me, Mr. Howard?” 
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It is a very trifling difficulty he finds, and in 
half a minute he has madeit smooth. Then she 
rises to go, but he detains her. So rare a chance 
as this may not occur again. 

“When you have finished translating that 
book what do you propose to do, Lady Clare ?” 

“TI presume you will give me another,” she 
answers, wonderingly. 

“Here it is. Afterwards you had better take 
this and this. All these volumes in the corner 
I have selected for your perusal or study, and 
upon this sheet are minute directionsas to the 
order in which they should be taken. There is 
sufficient work to last you a couple of years if 
you perform it conscientiously.” 

** As though I ever failed in that respect,” she 
cries, jestingly. ‘One would imagine you are 
going upon a long journey from the care you 
take to point out the evil in store for me.” 

“Twice within three months,” says Mostyn, 
musingly, “ I have been on the point of starting 
upon that long, long journey all must take some 
day into the silent land.” 

She turns abruptly from him under pretence 
of looking out of window. Swift tears have 
started to her eyes, she would not for the world 
that he should see them. Whenevershe thinks 
of what she is sure he knows already she is 
ready to sink into the earth for maiden 
shame. 

“ But, in truth,” he continues, “I am about 
to resign my office, and to leave Freston 
Castle.” 

She faces round to him again in her astonish- 
ment. A vivid crimson flush spreads from brow 
to throat, and dies as swiftly as it came, leaving 
her cheeks unnaturally pale. Is it the know- 
ledge of her indiscretion that is driving him 
away? 

“ Your determination is rather sudden, sir,” 
she cries, haughtily. 

“It is thrust upon me; my duty is clear,” he 
answers, sadly. “You will understand, Lady 
Clare, that but for my illness this step would 
not have been necessary. I entreat that you 
will forgive me for any pain and annoyance 
which may have been caused you through no 
fault of mine.” 

“TI have nothing to forgive—nothing,” she 
replies, huskily. 

They are playing at “Cross Purposes,” these 
two. His mind is engrossed with the fixed idea 
that in his delirium he betrayed his love ; hers 
with the belief that because she came to his sick 
couch the night she feared he was dead, and 
bent above him till her lips touched his own, he 


considers it his duty to reprove and put a stop 


to her girlish infatuation. 

No wonder that her cheeks are pale, that her 
eyes blaze with wounded pride, that her bearing 
towards him is that of a little outraged queen. 
More bitter than the bitterness of death is the 
cruel humiliation of this earl’s daughter. 

“It has been a sorrow to me of late,” he con- 
tinues, “ that the excellent understanding which 
existed between us is now impaired. When I 
am gone I should like you to think of me kindly 
and pitifully. So strong is this feeling that I 
would wish to entrust to your keeping the history 


-of a sin to which I have more than once alluded 


in your presence—a ‘ Buried Sin,’ the memory 

of which haunts and embitters my existence.” 
He is pale now and very agitated. In token 

of assent she bows her head. His emotion is 


answering this good end, that in observing it 


she is forgetting her own. 
«The tale is soon told,” he says. “ My father 


induced my mother to elope with him, promis- 


ing to marry her the next day—a promise he 
did not perform. Five or six years ago I was 
spending a long vacation at a little fishing town 
on the sea coast, reading quietly, when I made 
the acquaintance of a man whom I soon sus- 
pected to be my father. One evening we went 
for a row together, when I taxed him with the 
truth.” 

He pauses to wipe his heated brow and get 
rid of a choking in the throat which impedes his 
utterance. The colour is returning to Lady 
Clare’s white cheeks, ker look of hauteur is 
giving place to one of sorrowful interest. 

‘sAll my life I have been subject to sudden 





gusts of reckless, fiery passion. When he con- 
fessed that my suspicions were correct, and told 
me in detail the plot which effected my mother’s 
ruin, I went mad with fury for a single instant. 
In that moment of madness I struck him with 
an oar just below the ear, and he fell overboard 
like a stone. He never roseagain. I was a 
murderer—a parricide !”’ 

Shocked, terrified, speechless, the girl sits 
staring at him. Witha violent effort he recovers 
self-mastery once more, and hurries, in broken 
sentences, to the conclusion of his tale. 

«A storm arose. I kept baling out the boat 
and was almost swamped. In the middle of the 
night I came upon a coal barge, scrambled 
aboard, and was landed at Newcastle. From 
that day to this my life has been a haunted one. 
I have been happier since I knew you, Lady 
Clare, but now I must go away. You have a 
right to know my sad secret, but now it is told 
there is nothing to keep me at Freston Castle. 
Perhaps I may steal away to-night and write 
my explanations to the earl. Say ‘ Good bye’ 
to me kindly, for we may never meet again, and 
my burden is greater than I can bear.” 

She has risen now; she is sobbing audibly ; 
the tears are streaming from her eyes. She 
gropes for the hand he has extended with both 
her own, and when she finds it two great salt 
drops came pattering down upon it, as though 
they would seek to wash away the stain of a 
fatner’s blood. 

“God has forgiven you, for you have re- 
pented !” she cries, brokenly. ‘God bless you, 


and make your life happier—and—and—teach 
On! may God bless you! 


you to forget ! 
bye.” 


Good 
(To be Continued.) 





OUR COLUMNS FOR THE 
CURIOUS. 


——— 


OntGctIn oF AN AntHEM.—In Sir J. Hawkins’s 
«History of Music” we read that “ Charles the 
Second had named a yacht The Fubbs, in honour 
of the Duchess of Portsmouth, who, we may 
suppose, was in her person rather full and plump. 
In this yacht he narrowly escaped shipwreck. 
Mr. Gostling, sub-dean of St. Paul’s (a famous 
singer), one of the party, struck with a just 
sense of his deliverance, and the terrific scene 
from which he had escaped, he, on bis return 
to London, selected from the Psalms those pas- 
sages which declare the wonders and terrors of 
the deep, and gave them to Purcell to compose 
asan anthem. This Purcell did, and adapted 
it so peculiarly to the compass of Mr. Gostling’s 
voice, which was a deep bass, that hardly any 
person but himself was then, or has since been, 
able to sing it.” 

SinauLar WacEer.—The Duke of Queensberry 
bet one thousand guineas that he would produce 
a man who would eat more at a meal than any- 
one whom Sir John Lade (a friend of our Prince 
Regent’s) could find. The duke was informed 
of his success (not being present at the achieve- 
ment) by the following bulletin from the field 
of battle: ‘‘My lord, Ihave not time to state 
particulars, but merely to acauaint your grace 
that your man beat his antagonist by a pig and 
an apple pie.’ But we must warn the reader 
that “pig” is still a provincial term for an 
apple puff. 

Tue Great Bep or Warz.—When Sir Toby 
Belch (Twelfth Night, Act 3, Scene 2) wickedly 
urges Sir Anthony Aguecheek to pen a challenge 
to his supposed rival, he tells him to put as 
many lies in a sheet as will lie in it, “although 
the sheet were big enough for the bed of Ware 
in England.” ‘Ine enormous bed alluded to 
was a wonder of the age of Shakespeare, and it 
still exists, we believe, at Ware. It is a square 
of 10 feet 9 inches, 7 feet 6 inches in height, 
very elegantly carved, and altogether a fine 
piece of antique furniture. It is believed to be 
not older than the timeof Elizabeth. It has for 
ages been an inn wonder, visited by multitudes, 


and described by many travellers. There are 
strange stories of people engaging it to lie in, 
twelve at atime, by way of proving its enormous 
capacity. It was once customary for a company 
on seeing it to drink, from a can of beer, a 
toast appropriate toit. In the same room there 
hung a pair of horns, upon which all new- 
comers were sworn, as at Highgate. 

Memory 1n Animats.—It is almost super- 
fluous to state that animals have excellent 
memories for persons and places. A baboon at 
the Cape of Good Hope, as I have been informed 
by Sir Andrew Smitn, recognised him with joy 
after an absence of nine months. I hada dog 
who was savage and averse to all strangers, and 
I purposely tried his memory after an absence 
of five years and two days. I-went-near the 
stable where he lived,and shouted to him in my 
old manner; he showed no joy, but instantly 
followed me out walking, and obeyed me exactly 
as if I had parted with him only half an hour 
before. A train of old associations, dormant 
during five years, had thus been instantaneousiy 
awakened in his mind. Even ants, as Huber 
has clearly shown, recognised their fellow ants 
belonging to the same community after a separa- 
tion of four months. Animals can certainly by 
some means judge of the intervals of time be- 
tween recurrent events.—Dr. C. Darwin. 

Domestic ARRANGEMENTS.—Lord George 
Germain was of a remarkably amiable disposition, 
and his domestics lived with him rather as hum- 
ble friends than as menial servants. One day, 
entering his house in Pall Mall, he observed a 
large basket of vegetables standing in the hall, 
and inquired of the porterto whom they belonged, 
and from whence they came. Old John im- 
mediately replied, “They are ours, my lord, 
from our country house.” ‘Very well,” re- 
joined his lordship. At that instant a carriage 
stopped at the door, and Lord George, turning 
round, asked what coach it was. “Ours,” said 
honest John. “And are the children in it ours 
too?” asked his lordship, smiling. ‘ Most cer- 
tainly, my lord,” replied John, with the utmost 
gravity, and immediately ran to lift them out. 

Cuxricat Dugis.—At one period duels were 
not unfrequent among clergymen. In 1764 the 
Rev. Mr. Hiil was killed in a duel by Cornet 
Gardener. The Rev. Mr. Bate fought two duels, 
and was subsequently created a baronet, and 
preferred to a deanery after he had fought 
another duel. The Rev. Mr. Allen killed a Mr. 
Delany in a duel in Hyde Park, without ineur- 
ring censure, though Judge Butler, on account 
of his extremely bad conduct, strongly charged 
his guilt upon the jury. 

Hor Cross Buns.—The “hot cross bun” is 
perhaps the most popular symbol of the Roman 
Catholic religion in England that the Reforma- 
tion has lett. Hone is responsible for the 
following curious note, given on thé authority 
of Fosbroke, the antiquary: ‘ Winckelman 
relates this remarkable fact, that at Herculaneum 
were found two entire loaves of the same size, 
a palm and a half, or five inches in diameter. 
They were marked by a cross, within which 
were four other lines; and so the bread of the 
Greeks was marked from the earliest periods. 
Sometimes it had only four lines, and then it 
was called quadra. This bread had rarely any 
-other mark than a cross, which was on purpose 
to divide it more easily.” 

Epigkam oN A Netrix.—<Aaron Hill, a great 
man in his day, a small poet, a playwright, and 
a great projector (born 1685, died 1750), is the 
author of an admirable epigram, which has sur- 
vived to our own times, 


ON & NETTLE. 
Tender-handed, stroke a nettle, 

And it stings you for your pains; 
Grasp it like a man of mettle, 

And it soft as silk remains. 


*Tis the same with common natures: 
Use them kindly, they rebel ; 

But be rough as nutmeg-graters, 
And the rogues obey you well! 


This only applies to men of common, i.e. low, 
base, sordid natures. On the contrary, kindness 
|always binds a good and warm-hearted man, 
' and indeed over the mass of mankind its power 
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is infinite. Taken with needful modification, 
however, Hill was right enough, and his lines 
are extremely neat. 

HENRY THE FirTH AND THE BaTTLE OF 
AeincourT.—Those especially ofour readers who 
have recently witnessed the play of Henry the 
Fifth will read the following graphic descrip- 
tion with interest. It is taken from Sir H. 
Nicolas’s elaborate and careful history of the 
battle :—The fighting men of France wore long 
coats of steel, reaching to their knees, which 
were very heavy ; below these was armour for 
their legs; and above white harness, and 
*‘bacinets with camails.” They were drawn up 
between two woods, in a space wholly inadequate 
for the movements of such an immense body ; 
and the ground was soft from heavy rains. It 
was with the utmost difficulty they could stand 
or lift their weapons. The horses at every step 
sank into the mud. Henry formed his little 
band in one line, the archers being posted be- 
tween the wings, in the form of a wedge, with 
sharp stakes fixed before them. The king, 
habited in his “ cote d’armes,” mounted a small 
grey horse, but he subsequently fought on foot. 
He addressed his troops with his usual spirit. 
Each army remained inactive for some hours. 
A truce was at length proposed by the French. 
The reply of Henry, before an army ten timesas 
great as his own, differed little from the terms 
he had offered in his own capital. Towards the 
middle of the day the order was given to the 
English to advance, by Henry crying aloud, 
“Advance banners!” §ijr Thomas de Erpyng- 
ham, the commander of the archers, threw his 
truncheon into the air, exclaiming, *‘ Now, 
strike!’ The English immediately prostrated 
themselves to the ground, beseeching the pro- 
tection of Heaven, and proceeded in three lines 
on the French army. The archers of Henry 
soon put the French cavalry in disorder; and 
the whole army rushing on, with the national 
huzza, the archers threw aside their bows, and 
slew all before them with their bill-hooks and 
hatchets. The immense numbers of the French 
proved their ruin. The battle soon became a 
slaughter; and the harnessed knights, almost 
incapable of moving, were hacked to pieces by 
the English archers, ‘who were habited in 
jackets, and had their hosen loose, with hatchets 
or swords hanging from their girdles, whilst 
many were barefooted and without hats.” The 
battle lasted about three hours. The Enzlish 
stood on the heaps of corpses, which exceeded a 
man’s height; the French, indeed, fell almost 
passive in their lines. Henry, at one period of the 
battle, issued an order for the slaughter of his 
prisoners. Even the French writers justify this 
norrible circumstance as an act of self-preserva- 
tion. The total loss of the French was about 
ten thousand slain on the field ; that of the Eng- 
lish appears to have been about twelve hundred. 
Most of the dead were afterwards buried in 
enormous trenches. The English king con- 
ducted himself with his accustomed dignity to 
his illustrious prisoners. The victorious army 
marched to Calais in fine order, and embarked 
for England. Henry reached Calais on the 29th 
of October, and on the 17th November landed at 
Dover. He entered London amidst the most 
expensive pageantry of the citizens, contrasting 
with the studied simplicity of his own retinue 
and demeanour, on Saturday the 24th of Novem- 
ber. . 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
A BROKEN TRUST. 


Yes, it is over now; I’il tell you all 
As far as words can teil it, 
Ruopacame back to Powerscourt riding slowly 
with the reins loose upon the neck of her horse. 
She was thinking, and her tnoughts were of a 





troubled turn, as her brows slightly bent and 
compressed lips showed, and the groom who rode 
a dozen yards in the rear,a susceptible youth of 
nineteen, was wondering what ailed his pretty 
mistress. 

He had heard strange stories told of her, but 
he was loyal, and when abroad by himself often 
fought her battles valorously. A labourer’s hut 
was his birthplace, labourers his parents, but he 
had as chivalrous a heart beneath his livery as 
ever throbbed under steel armour. 

There is not much in a name after all or Tom 
Piper, with an humble position, no education, 
and very little in his daily pursuits to stimulate 
the dreamy faculties, would never have been 
poetical. 

But Tom was so. As he groomed his horses 
and burnished bits he composed rugged lines in 
honour of his mistress, and sang them softly to 
tunes of his own composing. 

He did not dream so foolishly as to think that 
he could ever be more than a groomto her. In- 
deed, he asked in his heart for nothing more than 
to live and die in her service, and to see her 
happier than ever she had been since he had 
known her. 

“ She’s thinking of her father,” Tom thought, 
“for she was fond of him, although I couldn’t 
see much in him. She is good enough to be the 
daughter of a lord.” 

Tom’s meditations were cut short by Rhoda 
reining up at the door and dismounting. She 
dropped as lightly to the ground as a butterfly 
lights upon a flower, and the groom, although 
he had seen the same thing a dozen times before, 
felt his heart glow with admiration. He was by 
her side in a moment, had touched his hat and 
taken the reins of her horse in half the time it 
takes to tell it. 

“TI shall ride again this afternoon,” Rhoda 
said. z 

“Yes, my lady,” replied Tom. 

He always called her “my lady,” but the 
other servants addressed her as “‘ madame.” Tom 
said he was in the right to do so, for if she 
wasn’t Lady Sutherland she ought to be, and 
there, in his opinion, was an end of all argu- 
ment. 

Rhoda entered the house, and without chang- 
ing her riding-habit went into the library, think- 
ing to find Mat Ardant there, as she often did, 
busy with the accounts of the estate or doing 
his “ copy.” He still kept up his communication 
with certain publishers, and did almost as much 
work as he used to do when he was a free 
man. 

Mat Ardant was not there,and when she rang 
the bell a servant informed her that he had left 
the house shortly after ‘ madame,” and had not 
returned. 

“He went out riding,” the servant ex- 
plained. 

“Gone to see one of the tenants,” Rhoda 
thought, and sat down to write a letter to Jc.ue, 
with whom she now maintained a correspon- 
dence, although they never met nor did their 
letters refer to any prospective meeting. 

It was not a long letter, for Rhoda had little 
to relate in her now almost uneventful life. 
Since the meeting with Colonel Biane in the 
churchyard there had been no break in the even 
monotony of her life at Powerscourt. In her 
letter she told Jane there was not likely to be 
one, and the words were scarcely dry upon the 
paper when Mat Ardant stood before ner. 

He came in bythe door quietly and had ad- 
vanced to the table, where he stood with his 
hands clasped before him and his head down. 
His clothes were dusty, and he still wore his rid- 
ing boots, and about his whole apparel there was 
the dishevelled look of one who had come from 
afar and travelled in hot haste. 

« Are you unwell, Mr. Ardant ?” Rhoda asked, 
in surprise. ‘Or has anything happened? You 
look disturbed.” 

“I am disturbed,” he answered, “for Iam a 
dishonoured man in my own eyes, and a ruined 
one in the eyes of the world.” 

«« What are you saying? You cannot possibly 
mean it.” 





“Indeed Ido. Youremember the trust your 
father left to me?” 

_ “As wellas the faithful way you have obeyed 
him.” 

“Up to this morning,” said Mat Ardant, 
feverishly, “‘that trust was unbroken. Now it 
is shattered—scattered to the winds.” 

Rhoda was at a loss tounderstand him. With 
the memory of her early life with her father she 
for a moment thought he had been drinking, but 
a glance at his pallid, downcast face dispelled 
the idea. There was more than the fancied 
troubles of a bibulous man upon him. 

* Pray explain yourself,” she said, “‘ you very 
much distress me.” 

“You remember that eve you went to the 
churchyard ?” he said, raising a hand and pass- 
ing it wearily over his brow. 

“T have been there many evenings of late,” 
Rhoda replied. 

“‘T allude to that evening on which you met 
Colonel Blane.” 

“Yes, I remember it. Why do you refer toit 
now ?” 

“Because that was the beginning of some- 
thing of which this morning has seen the 
end.” 

He raised his eyes to hers with such a look 
of despair as she had seen but once before, 
and that was when Sir Archibald knew that he 
and Rhoda were severed for ever. The eyes were 
not alike nor the look exactly the same, but the 
expressions of inward agony were akin. 

“TI know Iam wrong,” he went on, “but I 
thought myself stronger than I am. I have 
loved you from the first moment I saw you.” 

“Mr. Ardant——” 

*Do'not be angry or alarmed. Iam not here 
as a lover to plead, but to confess to you how I 
have fallen by that love. I saw you with Colonel 


Blane that eve and I knew that if he had» 


spoken to you for the first time that night it 
would not be the last.” 


“ The assumption was most unwarrantable on - 


your part, Mr. Ardant.” 

“Tt was the natural assumption of a man in 
love who sees a handsome man with the woman 
he loves, and an evident cordiality existing be- 
tween them. Do not be harsh with me. Bear 
with me for awhile, and when I have told you 
everything I will go . 

«I will hear you,” Rhoda said, “ but the pain 
you give me is more than I can describe. Iam 
very much disappointed in you.” 

“Tam disappointed in myself, and that is the 
bitterest of disappointments. I saw you with 
the colonel, and it was patent to me that he 
loved you or admired you sufficiently not to rest 
with that interview. Since tnen I have brooded 
over the possibilities likely to arise from that 
meeting until I have been on the verge of mad- 
ness.” 

“You were wrong to encourage such 
thoughts.” 

“Perhaps I have been so, but thoughts like 
those do not require encouragement. They in- 
trude and force themselves upon a man in my 





my anticipations have been realised.” 

‘It is false! How dare you say s0 ?” 

“ Did you not meet him this morning ?” 

“No.” 

“Merciful God!” cried Mat Ardant, sinking 
imto a chair by the table and clasping his head 
with his hands. ‘ What have I done?” 

The wail in his voice was terrible to hear. 
Despair, remorse, and the impotence of a man 
who finds it too late to avoid or repair a deadly 
wrong over them all. - He rocked to and fro and 
quivered to the very foundations of his soul. 

Rhoda, with a vague but terrible fear upon 
her, stood trembling, awaiting for him to con- 
tinue his confession, but only low, choking sobs 
escaped him, and she crossed over and stood by 
his side. 

“Mr. Ardant,” she said, softly, “have you 





done anything so yerY terrible ?” 


position. I feared you would meet again, and . 
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“TI have committed—murper!” he replied, 
“‘or at least in my eyes, and perhaps in: the 
world’s, it will ever remainso. I have the brand 
of Cain upon me.” 

« Have—you—killed—Colonek Blane °” 

It was like the utterance of the. dead rather 
‘the living. The words.came from Rhoda’s lips 
hoarse and broken, and her cheeks were colour- 
lvss, her eyes fixed and staring. 

«I will. tell you all,” Mat Ardant said, look- 
ingup. “I thought you had gone ont to meet 
him, and I followed you. I had no right to do 
so, but I was out of my senses or I had lost 
control of them. I heard you had gone to the 
common and'I teok the narrow lane-for a short 
cut. We met there—he and: I—both on horse- 
back. 1 commanded him to go back, and he 
treated me with cold scorn. He was: right per- 
baps. I rode at him and his horse was driven 
back, so that it.slipped into the ditch. He fell 
from the saddle and his horse rolled over, 
<rushing him.” 

“Oh, horrible!” Rnoda exclaimed. 

“1 saw that all was over with him, for I 
could see his face. There was blood upon his 
lips, and he neither moved nor breathed. So I 
left them, man and horse lying together.” 

“You were a coward and a brute!” cried 
Rhoda, passionately. 

* Gall me what you-will‘and I shall deserve 
it,” replied Mat Ardant. “ Love had:driven me 
mad or raised a latent devil in me.” 

« And how dare you come here'to: tell me all 
this ?”” Rhoda-asked. 

“ Because 1 wish you to avenge yourself;” he 
answered: ‘“Calldm those who will see:that the 
law punishes meas. I deserve. I havetaken life, 
and my wretched life is: justly forfeited.” 

“T cannot do that,” Rhoda said. “ Flyaway 
from here and hide; go this instant! I cannot 
breathe the same air with you.” 

She turned from him and left him groaning. 
He made no further appeal, asked for no pity or 
pardon, and when she was gone he stood up and 
stared at his despair-disordered figure reflected 
in & mirror. 

« Branded ?" hesaid. “The murderer’smmark 
ison me. And this is the end of ail my self- 
reliance, of my vaunted honour and spirit of 
self-sacrifice. Weaker than a boy ; more murder- 
ous than the: hot-blooded gipsy, who at least 
makes sure he is owtrivalled before he: strikes. 
Ob ! what a falling off is here! what a descent 
from the heights of false virtue down to: the 
very depths of the pit ofiinfamy,” 

He staggered to the window, which opened 
out upon the terrace,and paseed through. Cast- 
ing his weary eyes. up and down. he saw that 
nobody was near, and leaving all that he had:at 
Powerscourt behind bim,,he went. forth to hide 
from all who knew him. 

«But from my sin L can never escape,” he 
groaned, as he strode down the avenue. “I 
may bury the dead man in the forest, but the 
wind will scatter the leaves; I may plunge it 
in the brook, but to-morrow that brook will be 
dry. Like Eugene Aram, I have no escape. I 
cannot. hide from the ghastly thing that a few 
short hours ago was a living man.” 

In the high road he faced towards Strathlone, 
and hid himself in the woods. At night he 
resumed his march again, treading in tne way 
of the outcast and the lost, where for awhile we 
must leave him: 

Meanwhile: Rhoda had acted with woman’s 
sympathetic promptitude. On leaving Mat 
Ardant she went.tothe stables, where sne found 
Tom Piper busy with cleaning harness.. She 
desired him to saddle.two, horses, one for herself 
and one for him. 

“Do not wait for changing your dress,” she 
said ; ‘lose not a moment. Jam going to the 
narrow lane-that.leads to the common. You 
go to the nearest doctor and bring him on 
there; also get two or three: men to help you to 
carry an injured gentleman.” 

« Be it Mr. Ardant that’s burt, my lady,” Tom 
asked, 

“No,” she said, curtily, “and pray waste no 
time in questi ons.’ 

It was the first time she had ever shown the 
least anger towards her groom, and he was.cut 





to the quick. But he obeyed orders, and in: 
three minutes she was riding im hos. haste to- 
wards the lane. 

Arriving there. she: reimed. up to a. walking; 
pace, and with bated breath rode slowlyon untill 
she came in sight of the spot where the meeting; 
had taken:place. A horse was: strolling about 
quietly cropping the grass that grew in patches 
onthe rough way. ‘The colonel wasnot insight, 
and no sound, save ordinary sounds of a quiet 
day in such a place, fell, upom her’ ear. 

Was he really dead ? 

Sane had alittle:-hope from the first, but. now 
it suddenly left her, and the pulses of her heart 
seemed to stand still. as she dismounted and 
walked with a faltering footstep towards: that 
narrow, dark, deep diteh where he was lying. 
It was a dreadful time—long remembered keenly 
and never really forgotten. 

Standing by the edge of the diteh, with her 
trembling limbs scaree: supporting her,; she 
peeped. down and. looked. upon the form, of a 
man lying.crushed:in the mud, his face upturned, 
eyes nearly closed, and with, no sign, of life, in 
them,.and blood upon the lips—am awful sight 
for one to gaze upon. 

But the first. terror died: out, and she was 
strong again. Dropping easily down, into the 
dark depths.of the ditch, she gently lifted. his 
head and put her cheeks nearvhis lips.. A faint 
flutter of breath fanned them; and, a-cry, of! joy 
escaped her. 

Is was, wonderful: to-see: what strength there 
was in her frail form. She raised up that strong, 
handsome man.and drew him from the: muddy 
bed on which he-waslyingyand. laid him on: the 
bank. where the sun could shine upon him and 
give him warmth. Then she loosened his:neck- 
tie, unfastened his collar, and fanned his face. 
In a: moment: his eyes opened a little, then, with 
a sigh, closed entirély, and he lay like’ one 
asleep. 

But he breathed ; he was not dead.. The noble, 
handsome man, whose gentle courtesies had’ 
awakened some, thought within her, had es- 
caped,; for the time, at least, the graspof. Death, 
and holding his hand. between hers, she knelt 
down and poured forth a few broken words of 
thanksgiving. 

The noise of horses’ hoofs was heard, and Tom 
Piper, in his stable jacket, came riding up, he: 
panting and the horse flecked with foam. 
looked at the colonel, ne looked.at Rhoda, and 
a wild tumult of wondering laid hold of him,, 
but he did not forget the message: he had to 
deliver. 

« Doctor Lawson says he’ll be here ina minute, 
my lady,” he said. ‘I left him getting his 
implements together, and the men are coming 
on across the fields with some blankets and a: 
hurdle.” 

“You have done well, Piper,” Rhoda said. 
TJ shall not forget it.” 

It was balm, and more: than balm, to the 
wound. she had given hima littie while: before, 
for itacted.as a:charm;.and wiped it away as if 
it never hadibeem. He: gathered:alithe horses) 


together and. tethered them toa gate, his eyes pret 


oeeasionally, wandering: tewards Rhoda, wio was 
supporting the head.of the colonel and wiping; 
his pallid faee. 

«I wonder how she knowed. mz!was. here,’ 
the groom thought,,“ for: they haven't. met this, 
morning, and I’ve never seen them. together. 
But they aRE’’—here Tom felt.a.twinge, but he; 
pon to the truth—‘fthey are a: handsome: 


Th he village doctor, a.man of. considerable sur- 
gical experience, fortunately having served in 
the army, came galloping up, jum off his 
cob, took off his hat and bowed to. Rhoda, and 
without any further preliminaries examined his 
patient, his face gradually growing very 
grave. 

” « How did it happen ?”*he: asked. 

«The horse slipped back into the diteh and 
rolled upon him,” Rhoda replied. ‘*l was told 
so by Mr. Ardant, who: witnessed: the-~what 
happened.” 

«We must get him somewhere at’ once;” said 
the doctor, anxiously. ‘‘ His. injuries‘are very 
serious, very serious ‘ndeed.” 





«Powerscourt is near enough,. perhaps,’ 
Bhodai said. 

«Yes, and the best place:to take him, if you 
do not.odject.” 

“« The place: and all in it are at his ser- 
vice.” 

Two, men had arrived with: the hurdle, and 
blankets, and they, under the doctor’s directions, 
placed him upon’it, and walked with great care 
to, Powerscourt. Rhoda kept with them on foot 
all the way, walking with the doctor, who led 
his.eob, and Tom. Piper followed in the rear with 
the other horses, still. wondering. It was. the 
greatest, mystery he had.ever known during his 
limited. experience of life. 

**It-is: Colonel Blane, I believe?” the, doetor 
said, after a careful serutiny-of:the patient. 

«Yes, He is staying at Strathlone;” Rhoda 

lied. 

The doctor looked embarrassed, and for awhile 
did not. speak. 

Rhoda guessed at what was passing in his 
mind,.and, with some ‘pride in her. air, asked if 
it was too far to take to Strathlone, 

“ Much too far,” thedoctor said. “He would 
die. before he eould be got. there.’’’ 

“And you have mo objection to Powers- 
court?” 

“Mz, my dear madame?” the doctor said. 
« Oh, indeed, it is very kind of you. But - 
haps.you are acquainted with Colonel Blane.” 

“We met over in: the churchyard,” Rhoda 
said, ‘‘ when, he. was good enough to read:an in- 
scription: upom..a stege that I did not under- 
stand. We had: not spoken. before, and, have not 
met since.” 

The doctor looked at the graceful figure and 
beautiful face by hisiside,and had plainly found 
@ conundrum that to tim had no immediate 
answer: He did not attempt tofindout Asa 
professional. man.he was bound to give all bis 
as to the dangerous case he had, in 


“A broken collar bone and splintered: ribs,” 
he explained to Rhoda, ‘‘and some internal in- 
juries. Hisrecovery, to speak ina human-way, 
depends, aftersuch help as:\I camgive him, en- 
tirely upon: his constitution.” 

Om reaching the high: road..the groom was 


sent on ahead with: directions for Mrs. Playton 


to have a room, hot water; and. a few other 


He: | mecessaries' ready, and in half an hour Sir Beres- 


ford: Blane, the: colonel. of the: fortieth, was at 
Powerscourt partaking of enforced hospitality 
from a woman whose name was then a. byword 
among the good and great people with: whom he 
wasi associated. 


CHAPTER XVIIL. 
& BOLT PROM THE BLUE. 


Tt transfixed me 
As with an atrow; when it sank my heart,. 
Heid its breath awaiting torture. 


Tr is never the duty of a medical man to take 
im the political or social. questions of his 
neighbours. His duty is to attend to thesick 
and injured, to cure when he can, take his fees, 
and show by his services:how golden silence is. 
But there are times whemhe becomes @ bearer 
of ill'news from one to another. The doctoris 


‘as a rule a man of tact, experience has developed 


that quality with him. 

He can heal up a bitter blow with a care that 
softens the pain, and.calm the patient. with a 
gentle word while he probes'his very heart 
strings. 

Doctor Lawson thoroughly understood the 
position of the. mistress of Powerscourt with 
Colonel Blane in her carejand he madea shrewd 
guess about the way the tidings of it would be 
received at Strathlone. But the news must be 
taken and he cheerfully undertook the task. 

He had done his best for the injured man, who 
had returned to consciousness, and could very 
well be spared for an hour. 

This much he said’'whem he reported himself 
to, Rhoda, who was waiting amcxiously to’ bear 
what hopes:there: were. of:a recovery. 

“Rest, absolute rest. is- imperative,” the 
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doctor said. “I have told him as much as he 
need know at present. He has had a fall from 
his horse and is under @ very hospitable 
roof.” 

“He did not ask where he was?” Rhoda 
inquired. 

«At present,” said the doctor, “he is unable’ 
to speak, and likea wise man does not attempt 
to do so. He will need great care, andalthough 
I think your housekeeper an admirable person 
—very admirable, I may say—still there isa 
lack of what shall I call it?—delicaey. She is 
a capital woman, if I may use an illastration,to 
handle common earthenware but scarcely the 
woman to be trusted with valuable china. You 
understand me, madame ?”” 

‘“Gan I be of'amy service?” Rhodavasked. 

“Would it not be too great a task upon 


“ Tadeed, no.” 

«Then I think it would be to thenatient’s 
advantage, nme af his advantage, if you 
would give your'valuable assistance during: the 
> and more ae time. You will-zurse 
im well, I speak:from experience, are fitted 
for it, eminentlyso I may say, pet Apr mwa 
the unfortunate gentleman will derive: willbe 
immense:’* 


asl it. ie to md to th 
suppose: riecessary se e 
“* Absolutely’ necessary, madame, and I 


rp myself.” 
to’ remove him ?” 


cay Wtweiy forbid it,and if theydis- 
ph ingpmctiows: it will’ be: at theix” own 
Tiss. 


He was a bright, cheery marr of fifty, a teshalor, 


but not insensible to woman’s charms. He 
looked upon matrimony as some men look upon 
a river as something very pretty and inviting, 
but: hesitate to plunge into/it for fear of being 
drowned. 

“It 1s too: much: of a lottery after’ all,” he 
ased to say, “and I am: very'happy as I: am.” 

He did) not exaetiy relish the task he had. be- 
fore him. Like:all men of ‘his'profession he had 
to consider those ‘inight- position, for much of 
ais success in life depended upon their favour, 
but he was not afraid of the earl: or Lord Re- 
vaine. Lady Clara, however, inspired him with 
alittle awe. Her cold, bard way: chilled him,and 
when a man is haif-frozen two-thirds of his 
courage flies away. 

On dismounting atthe door of. Stratiflene he 
met Lady, Clara.and. the earl coming out. They 
were in riding dress and: a groom was walking 
up and down in front-of the lawn. 

“ Ah, Lawson,” said the. earl, “how do you 
do?” 

“Very well, my lord, thank you,” the doctor 
replied. 

“ And who is it: that has required your ser- 
vices? The housekeeper, I suppose! P She has 
not been in very:good health lately.’ 

“No, my lord. Iscome witn a message from 
Colonel Blane.” 

Lady Ciara, who wp to the present had 
ignored the doctor; turned snarply and ex- 
claimed: 

“Colonel Blane!” 

“Yes, Lady Clara, He has had an-accident, 
his horse stumbled——” 

“Is he killed?” said Lady Clara, impatiently. 
“Don’t beat’about the oush. Is ne killed, Iask 

u ? 9 

“No, but heisinjuted seriously,” the doctor 
replied, “so seriousty that I-had nim remroved 
to the first place that offered nim shelter, where 
he must remain for a‘week-at the least, perhaps 
more.” 

“ Well, that will not: matter,” Lady’ Clara re- 
joined. ‘ We camsend* to hint everything’ that 
is required. Even) a cottage can be made com- 
ising I “— see to itiatonce. Where is he 

ying ?” 
“Not ata cottage, Lady Clara.” 


would come.’ 








*«« Where then ?”” 

The colour was leaving her cheeks, for alrendy 
the truth was dawning upon her. She saw it in 
the hesitation of the ~ doctor, but umtil he had 
told all there was the hope that she might be mis- 
taken. The words he uttered in reply were like 
bullets through her heart. 

* He is at Powerscourt.” 

Shemust have had wonderful command over 
herself, for she spoke quite calmly,.although her 
face’ was colourless. 

“Te was neither wise nor decent of you, 
Doctor Lawson, to take him there,” she said. 

“T only did my duty, Lady Clara,” the doctor 
firmly replied ; “‘ to have attempted'toearry him 
further would have most assuredly’ resulted in 
hisd@eath. Had there been'no other plave than 
the-haunt of thieves handy I must havetaken 
him there. He will be welicared for'at Powers- 
court, whatever may be the public opimion.of its 
mistress.” 


vet, ea youdo not share;”-Lady 
Clara tartly 

She fandiolitnaey ees a covert sarcasm in the 
latter-words of the doctor’s,. and sue’ # thing 
from a man like him could:notibe tolerated. 

«Aman of my calling cam have no opinion on 
social things,” he said, “ toe ye so faras-his own 
respectability is concerned. The character of 
people whom he is in-contaet. with pro- 
fessionally is no concern of iis” 

“In this case it appearsso,” Lady Clara said, 
but of course it is impossible for Colonel Blane 
to remain there, We must-havesomeadvice in 


the matter.” 4 
| “T have given my adviee, Lady Clara’ 
“ Porthestins advice I we eevee 


* Colonel Blane is my, patient). arid’ at’ present 
I do not see any need to call-imany professional 
assistance, and unless I do sono medical man 


He was very firm. The high air of Lady 
Clara irritated him, and as he had-a very good 
practice among farmers and people of that class 
he was ina measure independent. Colonel 
Blane was his patient and he made up his mind 
to keep: him at Powerscourt as long as he 
could. 

Lady Clarawalked away from him in a white 
heat, and the earl followed her. 

The doctor, considering himself dismissed, 
remounted’ his horse and returned to Powers- 
court. 

Colortel Blane had been placed in a room on 
the ground floor. Mrs. Piayton had been very 
thoughtful in selecting it, as the carrying the 
injured man upstairs must have had a preju- 
dicial effect, but, as Dr. Lawson said, she was not 
the most delicate of nurses, however careful she 
mi¢ht be: Rhoda, on the other hand, was 
formed to be @ ministering angel: where “ pain 
and anguish wring the brow.” 

She-was with the colonel, seated beside the 
bed in the shadow of the curtains which had 
been drawn so as to shade his eyes from the 
stronger light. He was sleeping again, and the 
doctor smiled with satisfaction. 

**Has he been'so while I nave been away ?’” 
he softly asked. 

**He awoke once,” Rioda replied, “ but’ soon 
fell off again.” 

“You did not speak to him ?” 

“He did not see me, but looked a little about 
him drearily and closed his eyes.’ 

«The symptoms are promising, madame, very 
promising,” said the doctor, slowly rubbing: his 
nands together; “time and care, time and care 
are all he wants. By the way; you must not make 
a patient of yourself by over-nursing; I will 
come and relieve you to- night, and Mite. Play- 
ton must take her turn.” 

He stooped over the bed and put his ear down 
close to the mouth of the injured man and smiled 
again. The breathing was low but regular, 
and there were-no symptoms of fever. 


“A fine man,” he said, ‘‘and I believe a: 


gallant’ officer: To think of the perils he has 
gone through andthen to’ be so nearcoming to 
grief by. the stupidity ofa horse. It was restive 
I think’ 

“It was startled in’ some way,” Rhoda re- 
plied. 





** Ah, ves, of course, startled. Nothing worse 
than a startled horse when you have not too 
much elbow recom. Apt to injure the rider and 
other people too if they don’t get out of the 
way. The other gentleman is not injured ?” 

“No, Mr. Ardant was never in peril. I don’t 
know that I can tell you any more at pre- 
sent——” 

** No need, my dear madame, no need, I assure 
you. The story, if there is one to tell, the 
colonel can amuse me with when he gets strong 
and well again. Good bye for the present. 
I will relieve you in a couple of hours orso. 
I have not a deep design of making another 
patient by leading you on to over-nursing,” and 
laughing softly and rubbing his plump hands 


‘together he left the room. 


Rhoda drew up her chair a little and resting 
her elbow on the couch looked longand earnestly 
at her charge. A fine man; without:adonbt, a 
handsome one incontestibly, and if she:were a 
judge of men at all, a noble one, Herwais'atall. 
well-built man, and a reclining position: rather 
magnified, as it always does, his» proportions. 
Rhoda thought she had never seest hisheqnal 
before. 

And yet she had no thought: of hita beyond 
that he was in a dangerous: stwiwand!in her 
charge. He demanded her pity amd care and 
she had a kindly remembrance off nis-courtesy, 
and recalled his easy, graceful way mee. nw 
but that was:all. Rhoda then-had 
on her heart, great sorrows soak coalition to 
bear, and she’ had laid out: her life: to*be-a lone 
one. 

The time vassed slowly, but she! was tot to’ be 
wearied. Playton cathe to’see if! she could 
be of service'and-was told that she would-not be 
required justiyet: 

“You will'get. dinner for two)” Rhodw said. 
** Dr. Lawson will dine here*to-night.” 

Meanwhile there had beama»seerte at Strath- 
lone between Lady Clara, the earl, and Lord 
Revaine. A tempest of passion had carried 
Lady Clara beyond reason and she urged her 
father and brother to go to Powerscourt and 
remove the injured man at all risks. 

“That would probably kill him if we are to 
believe Lawson,” the earl said. 

“And bring upon us a charge of man- 


‘slauchter,” added Lord Revaine. 


«You are selfish cowards, both of you,” she 
said. 

“ Clara,” exclaimed the earl, “ you are’ bereft 
of your senses,” 

“‘T shall be soon,” she answered, “ when I see 
allin league against me. Will you leave him 
there to become the prey of that scheming 
woman? Don’t you know’how weak and easily 
led a sick man is, how much he thinks of 
woman’s kindness, and how easy a pretty face 
ean lead him to anything ?” 

‘We have no evidence that the woman is 
anxious to have him,” the earl replied, “and 
if she entertains the hope it is for him to thwart 
gt.” 

“She has'as much right to scheme as any 
other woman,” Lord Revaine said, with a sar- 
castic smile. 

His words lashed Lady Clara into‘a fury and 
her eyes flasbed forth a hundred fires. Her 
anger could not be expressed in words, but as 
she sprang from her seat the earl stood between 
them. 

«“ Por Heaven's sake, Claru,’”’ he cried, ‘don’t 
forget yourself. Revaine, why do you taunt her? 
It is unseemly between brother and sister.” 

“ He is no brother of mine,” Lady'Clara hissed 
**T renounce him.” 

“An act that is of immense relief to me,” 
Lord Revaine replied. 

“I ask you,” said Lady Clara, turning: again 
to the earl, “if you will goto Powerscourt‘and 
bring him away. T would rather see him dead 
than the husband of that woman.’ 

“ Very likely,” remarked Lord Revaine, “but 
I think it unreasonable for you to killa» man 
pecause you are likely to lose him.” 

“T lose himt’ I-—” 

«Come, Clara, you know you went for’ him the 


| moment became.” 
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“It is false.” 
“It is true, and I tell you that your chance is 


hopeless. He does not even dream of loving | 


you.” 

“Clara ! Revaine!” said the agonised earl, 
“not so loud. All the servants will hear you. 
What a thing it is to have a scourge in one’s 
children. I cannot go to Powerscourt, Clara, 
after what Lawson said. It would be wrong, 
unjust to Blane, and madness in our own in- 
terest.” 

“Then I will go without you,” Lady Clara said, 
as she moved towards the door, “‘ I can take some 
of the servants with me.” 

** Tf you so far forget yourself,” said the earl, 
with a sudden determination written on his face, 
as he stepped between her and the door, “ you 
will lead me to think that recent trouble has 
affected your mind and you must be put under 
proper restraint.” 

“Would you go so far?” Lady Clara asked, 
looking at him steadily. 

** When the honour and good name of a family 
are at stake,” the earl replied, “‘ we have some- 
times to do violence to our feelings and to adopt 
measures of safety that at any other time would 
be extremely repulsive.” 

She continued to look at him with the same 
fixed expression fora few moments longer, and 
she saw that he was earnest. And she knew, 
moreover, that the act she meditated would go 
far to helping the world to think she was insane, 
and she gave in. 

“You are too strong for me,”’ she said, speak- 
ing scarcely above a whisper, “I am defeated 
and must submit. Perhaps you will do further 
violence to your feelings by appearing at the 
wedding and giving the bride away.” 

“Qlara, you are talking wildly, foolishly. 
You, whom I always looked upon as having such 
a cool head and to be so deliberate in all your 
movements.” 

“I am changed,” she said. “I should be 
more than mortal if I could have suffered what 
I haveand remained ice.” 

With much of her old delibetate haughtiness 








[A MINISTERING ANGEL.] 


! restored to her she left father and son together, 
|and more hot words were exchanged. The earl 
reproached Lord Revaine for deliberately taunt- | 
ing his sister into a frenzy and his lordship did 
not deny the fact. 

“Clara has given me the benefit of the ice of 
her disposition,” he said, “and I do not see why 
I should not seek to change it to something 
warmer.” 

«‘ Between you I shall be driven mad,” the 
earl replied. 

“I think I take the correct ground,” Lord 
Revaine rejoined. ‘‘ Why should this girl be 
hunted and harried like a fox? She interferes 
with nobody, does nothing to injure us, and itis 
not her fault that Blane meets with an accident 
and has to put up at her place. I only hope 
nothing will come of their being together, 
as I mean to marry her myself if she will have 
me.” 

“You mean to do wHatT ?” 

The earl spoke like a man who has heard 
something incredibly awful and horrible, and 
refuses to believe it even on the incontestible 
evidence of his senses. Lord Revaine repeated 
his assertion. 

«I mean to marry her if I can,” he said. 

«You will never do it.” 

“T will by You cannot keep me out of 
the title, or cut off the entail of the estate, and 
if this pretty creature who has all the world 
against her wishes to become a countess I’ll 
make her one.” 

The earl sat down, a petrified man, and stared 
at his son with a face so utterly blank with dis- | 
may that Lord Revaine was led into a burst of | 
laughter. This recalled the earl to himself, | 
and roused his burning indignation. Rising he} 
put on all his dignity and bowing slightly moved | 
away. 
ot thought I had a son who was in some re- 
spects worthy of me,” he said. ‘I knew you | 
were wild, and hoped to see you renounce your 
ways as years grew upon you; but I find that I 
have begotten a Foor—a disgrace to the name | 
of Strathlone! Henceforth, sir, we arestrangers.” 




















“By George,” muttered Lord Revaine, when 
he was left alone, “‘I have done it now. I have 
laid down my hand and shown every card, when 
I might have held it until HE was gone to tne 
old family vault. Of course she would have 
married me, the title alone would have done it, 
and her marriage could have been kept a secret. 
Revaine, my good fellow, your worthy father is 
right, you aRE a fool.” 

He had the rest of the day to himself, and 
when the dinner hour came he found he was the 
sole occupant of the dining-room. The earl 
dined alone, and Lady Clara was unwell, the 
butler Said, and he was not at all dissatisfied at 
finding he had escaped sitting between two fires. 
Lord Revaine made a good dinner, drank a little 
more wine than usual, and lighting a cigar put 
on a light overcoat and sauntered out. 

It was a fine night, with a moon low in the 
east, and the sky full of stars. The air was soft, 
and the sweet aroma cast off by the flowers, 
grateful for the falling dew, permeated the 
atmosphere. There was the charm of early 
night upon the earth, the charm that leads 
lovers on, softens the sinful heart that is open 
to repentance, and makes any thoughtful man 
hope and dream of being wiser and better. 

Lord Revaine was in love, and he wandered 
on, smoking and thinking of Rhoda. Mechani- 
cally he sauntered down the avenue towards the 
gate, and half way down he stopped and leaned 
against the trunk of a huge beech tree. 

The rustle of a dress disturbed his meditations, 
and looking np he saw the form of a woman 
coming towards him. Quick as thought he 
glided into the deepshadowsandsaw Lady Clara 
go by unheeding him, with her eyes straight 
ahead and a dangerous look in them, that the 
semi-darkness could not hide. 

**AsI live,” he muttered, “she is going to 
Powerscourt and means mischief! I'll follow 
her and stop it, for the credit,of the family. Ha, 
ha! the credit of the family.” 


(To ve Continued J 
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CHAPTER I. 
LOVE AND LEARNING. 


« Aunt Mary tells me that I am never to be- 
lieve a word that a man says to me.” 

The speaker was a girl of some seventeen 
years of age, short and plump, and with the 
most mischief-loving eyes to be met with in a 
long day’s march. 

“What made her say that?” demanded the 
young man to whom the remark was ad- 
dressed. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” with a pretty air of 
innocent indifference; “I suppose she knows 
that men do talk nonsense to me sometimes. 
There’s George Markham, the squire’s eldest 
son; he writes poetry to me, and——” 

*Tll wring George Markham’s neck if he 
plays the fool with you!” cried Frank Rosevere, 
passionately. ‘“ What right has he to come fill- 
ing your head with nonsense ?” 

““No more right than you have,” was the 
demure reply. ‘ Isn’t it lixe his impudence ?” 


“But I mean what I say,” asserted young | 


Rosevere, somewhat discomfited. 

“That’s exactly what he claims to do,” re- 
plied the provoking beauty, drooping her eye- 
lids. 

“He means what he says ?” sneered Frank. 
‘Why, he can’t tell-the truth to a man, much 
less to a woman, to save his life.” 

** Ah, then,” assented Kate, with imperturbable 
gravity, ‘I suppose Aunt Mary is right, they 
are all alike. 

“ Men were deceivers ever, 
One foot in sea, and one on shore, 
To one thing constant never. 
It’s very sad, and I feel quite sorry for you, 
Frank, to think that you are a man.” 


[MUTUAL CONFESSION. ] 


be ?”’ exclaimed Frank. 

“T’m sure I don’t care what you are,” was 
the retort; ‘‘ but it’s of no use talking nonsense, 
soll goinnow. Aunt Mary will wonder what 
has become of me.” 

«You seem to think more of your Aunt Mary 
than most girls think of their mothers,” cried 
the young man, in a dissatisfied tone; “‘ but you 





haven’t answered my question yet. Will you 
wait three years for me? and shall I speak to 
your father before I go away to sea ?” 
“Wait for you?” echoed Katie, in feigned 
' surprise. ‘‘I never said I wanted you; there- 
fore, why should I wait? As totalking to papa, 
however, you may talk to him about anything 
you like. You know you are a favourite with 
him, and he will listen to any number of sailors’ 
yarns—and spin them too, for that matter.” 

« But, Katie, dear, surely you do like me 
better than that disreputable George Markham ?” 
urged the youthful lover. 

“As I don’t like him at all,” was the saucy 
| answer, ‘‘it wouldn’t be saying muca in your 
| favour to admit that I like you best of the 

two.” 

“No, though it’s something gained,” was the 
desponding reply; “ but if you love any man 
better than you can love me, Katie, of course 

| Pll go away without a murmur. I’m not mean- 
| spirited enough to try to take away another 
| man’s sweetheart.” 
| «No man can call me his sweetheart,” re- 
| torted Miss Katie, with a toss of the head, “and 
| I don’t see the least reason for your being so 
| persistent, Frank. We can still be good friends, 
as we always have been, but I don’t see why we 
should both bind ourselves down by making all 
sorts of stupid promises just because you’re 
going on a longer voyage than usual. Why 
can’t you wait until you come back before talk- 
ing about such things ?” 

“And find you married to another fellow,’ 
was the indignant rejoinder. 

** But you just now said you wouldn’t wish to 
take away another man’s sweetheart, and so, of 


| 


€ 


**Good heavens! What would you have me’ 








course, if I should happen to marry anybody 
else that I liked better you wouldn’t mind.” 

“‘Upon my word, Katie, I think you are only 
trying to torment me,” said the young man, 
with sudden impatience. 

A mocking laugh, with the question: 

“Have youonly just found that out?” fell 
upon his ear, and then Katie Dencombe eluded 
his grasp and fled into the house. 

“What a little plague she is,” thought the 
young man, witha vexed smile, “as frolicsome 
and mischievous as a kitten, and quite as pretty. 
But I do think she likes me, for all her skittish 
ways, for she can putona good bit of dignity 
sometimes, and she’d soon send me to the right- 
about if I didn’t please her. Well, I will have 
this matter settled to-night one way or the other, 
for I believe George Markham means to propose 
to her to-morrow.” 

Then he assumed as cheerful an expression of 
countenance as he could command under tne 
circumstances, and followed Katie into Rock 
House. 

But he did not find her in the drawing-room, 
and, worse still, he could not beat as hasty a re- 
treat as he would have liked to do, tecause Mrs. 
Bideford, the Aunt Mary whose opinion had 
been so repeatedly cited, was sitting there en- 
gaged upon some intricate piece of art em- 
broidery. 

“Oh, is that you, Frank?” the lady asked, 
looking up sharply from her work. ‘I thought 
you had gone out for the evening, without say- 
ing good night.” 

“No, I have been in the garden with Katie, 
and I want tosee Mr. Dencombe. Doyou know 
if he is in his den ?” 

“I daresay he is,” was the reply, but the busy 
hands paused in their work, and the faded grey 
eyes looked steadily at the young sailor, as their 
owner said, with much seriousness: 

“IT hope you have not been talking nonsense 
to Katie, Frank. She is but a child, and I would 
have her spared from such pain and suffering as 
I have suffered.” 

«« But why should the fact of my loving Katie 
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bring upon her pain and suffering ?” demanded 
Frank, hotly. 


“Tf she returns my love it will | 


accept him was occasioned not by an overwhelm- 
ing sense of his generosity, but in truth it was 


make her happy, and if she doesn’t it will be | because she loved another that she hesitated so 


only myself that will suffer.” 

“Ah, Frank! Men can talk nonsense and 
promise fidelity and devotion, but wourem can 
only listen and suffer in silence. Yow say you 
love Katie ?—and_few people can help loving 
her, sweet child—but suppose she were to love 
you ?” 

« Well,” he answered, with glowimg face, 
“that’s just what I want.” 

“ And then you would go away to-see strange 
countries and pretty faces, and-evem though you 
should think of Katie continually. aud: Ber as 
true to her as you promise to be; remremberhow 
dulland sad her life will be im this a 
whiting for you. Every breese that: she- 
will think isa gale at sea;.and every post: that 
comes and does not bring a letter frou» will 
seem to wring her heart with sorrowe. 
don’t seem to know what it, is for @ woman to 
love.” 

« But men and women hawe lowed: exch other 
since the world began, and willl go-ew. doing. the 
same thing till it comes to-aw emi. said 
the yout: mat. positively, “amt if I don’t win 
Katie's lovesome other mamwill.. IfT thought 
it west for her happiness I'd go: away without 
saying-a word, but I don’t see the-forve af hold- 


ing: wy tongue just to give the other fellows a |. 


— ‘to steakha march upem me, and I won't. 
ii” 

Ther without asother worl! he left the room 
aut went. torsearcth. for Katie's fither, who was: 
alse’ his owm gnardian. 

Be-found bimeitt iis “dew,” asthe room was: 


called, thoughtitmight more-correctly huve beer | 


termed & mimiattite-mmsemim. 

Birds; beasts and fishes, butterflies, beetles, 
snakes and livards,.all-things: that fly through: 
the air, crawl omthe-earth, or swinrin the water 
would, if they could look into this apartment, 
recognise many of their nearest and dearest re- 
latives stuffed, stretched, dried, or preserved in 
bottles as the case might be. 

It was: aw uncanny-looking room, filled with 
vestiges of lifein many variedshapes and forms. 
Here was a case of rare humming. birds, glow- 
ing with all the colours of the rainbow, there’a 
cobra di capello preserved in spirits of wine, 
while the hideous skeleton.of a once’ favourite 
monkey sat grinning at things im general’ from 
its perch on:one of the shelves: above the fize- 
place. 

The atmosphere’ of the room was neither 
fresh nor sweet, but:the old man, sitting by the 
table with its shaded lamp, intently examining 
some curious insect, seemed to be quite uncon- 
seious that the air he was breathing was: any- 
thing but ambrosial. 

You: would have thought he was too old a 
man to be the father of bright, mischievous 
Katie, and at the first glance ycu would scarcely 
detect the faintest resemblance: between them. 
When considerably over fifty he had: married a 
girl of eighteen, principally because he did not 
«know how otherwise to provide for her and save 
her from going out into the pitiless world’ to 
earn her own livelihood. 

His young wife’s father and he had been dear 
friends and. fellow workers in the field of science, 
and it was only on the sudden’ death of the 
former that it was discovered that he had not 
only made no provision for his two dauginters 
but had spent all his property and was’ deeply 
in debt besides. 

The elder of these girls, Mrs. Bideford, had 
been married a month: before her father’s-death 
took place, but her husband had: married her 
under the supposition that she would inherit ai 
not. inconsiderable fortune when the old man 
died, and he was so disappointed and exaspe- 
rated at the failure of his calculations that he 
almost brutally refused to:allow his’ wife to offer 
her sister'a home, and persisted in this deter- 
mination even when Mr. Dencombe volunteered 
to pay liberally for such hospitality. 

So being unable to help the dawghter of his 
old friend in any other way Arthur Dencombe 
offered her his hand, and he never knew, and he 
never will know now, that her reluctance to 





long. 

She kept him waiting many weeks before she 
promised to become his wife, hoping perhaps 
that the man she loved would in the meanwhile 
come and claim-her.. But he never did come, 
and once whem they-met he passed her with a 
cold bow as if he had been. little more than a 
stranger, and then poor,love-sick Elfie accepted 
her fate. The*burdem of life however did not 


long remain omthose:fair young ——— Ze 
She had everything to make: py. 

luxurious henmpamve well- 

aud: spirit 

drvoped 


devoted husband, a. 


ommen | h 


q 
household of ber brothemin-law.- 


No doubt the me 


masviage and of. her sister's: early 
ment. had 


trustworthittess‘of the-o pth 


But we must return. to Frank Rosevere, who 
had rushed uncerenioniously into Mr. Den- 
combe’s study, and’ who-now stood blushing and 
looking so very confused or so consciously guilty 
of some executed or meditated iniquity that a 
far less observant man than Mr. Dencombe was 
must nave been struck by his demeanour,.if’ he 
had not been completely absorbed: im the con- 
templation of a new beetle whieh had just 
arrived by post from his friend’ the British: Con- 
sul in Mexico. 

«I am going away to-morrowy,sir;”” stammered 
the young man 

«Yes, my boy; I know it, I’ know it,” was‘the 
reply; while the eyes were not lifted from their 
loving scrutiny of the inanimate insect. 

** And I wanted to speak ‘to yow about it, sir;” 
continued the-young man. 

“Yes, Frank, yes: But everything is’ settled 
I think. You'll-come of age while! you are‘away 
from Engiand, and we havearranged what is: to 
be done with: your'little property when'I resign 
my trusteeship. There’s nothing more:to talk 


about—but look here; lad, isn’t this.a gem ? Did | 
you ever see anything more brilliant tnan’ the | 


lustre of these wing-cases P” 

«There is something’ very important that I 
want to talk about, sir,” cried the young man, 
impetuously, and: utterlydeclining todo homage 
to the beautiesof the beetle; “I amin love with 
your daughter, Katie, and-I want your consent 
to my marrying her wnen I come back from 
Chinwif she’ll nave me.” 

Now’ for the first time during the interview 
Mr. Dencombe raised his eyes and looked’ at his 
companion. 

But it: was evident that he could not at first 
believe the evidence of his senses, for’ he eare- 
fully laid: down the beetle; took the spectacles 
from his eyes, raised the shade-of the lamp, and 
then took another good look at Frans before he 
said: 

«Just say that again, will you?’ I must 
have’ been dreaming or you must have taken 
leave of yoursenses.” 

But Frank Rosevere was not to ‘be daunted 


even by such a reception as this, and he'repeated | 


his words, slowly, distinctly, and doggedly. 
“Ah, then I did hear you aright,” said the 
old man, in a tone of surprised displeasure, 
“and you must be mad; why, do you know that 
Katie is only a child? It was but the other 


in = great menue te foeme| 


day that she was born and that I lost her 
mother.” 

‘She is seventeen, sir,” replied the young 
man, in an aggrieved tone, “and she’ll be nearly 
twenty before I can come back wo claim her— 
older than her mother was when you married 
her, sir.” 

“« Seventeen !” repeated the manof science, in 
a bewildered tone. “Is it possible? It seems 
only yesterday. Where’s tue child ?” 

“Tm here, papa,” said a girlish voice from 
the direction of the window. 

And there stood Miss Katie omthe outer sill, 
leaning over the top sash of the wimdow andevi- 
dently enjoying the surprise and discomfiture of 
her father and her lover. 

* How old are-you; miss?” asked her parent. 

He never thougntof reproving. her forany of 
her mad pranks, and the*fact that sheshad been 
calmly looking at him and Frank, andprobably 
Jaughing at both of them while they were talx- 
ing about her, was no manner of fault-im his 

eyes. . 

| Frank, however, did feebvexed. He believed 

tintin her heart_wild Katie loved him, but how 
herto the soft impeachment: was 


ee on tg his minda puzzle. 
we ‘is quite right, am seventeen,” was 


mory of er own ushaspy | 
i —— 


anything of the kind,” cried 
«Tm quite satisfied: to-go on as 
should I want to: get married for I 
shoul liite to: know ?” 
After this outburst. Mr. Dencombe looked at 
Prank iorti » them he asked : 
“What do-you mean? What have you been 
asking me? You hear the child says she doesn’t 
want you.” 


“Yes, sir, I hear,” returned the young man, 
despondingly, “‘and I suppose I may as weil 
say no more about it, but 1 should have liked 
your consent to my marrying Katie if she should 
ever be willing to have me.” 

** You may-as well: satisfy him so-fars papa,” 
said the saucy girl from’‘her post-.at the wimdow, 
while her tone seemed to imply she was recom- 
mending bim to take-compassiom upon some 
poor creature who might be kept in good spirits 
'at small cost. “For you know you couldn’t 
say no if I ever did want to do anything so 
preposterous,” she added, with a flash of mis- 
chief. 

The next instant she had disappeared. Not 
a second too soon either; for Frank had sprang 
forward to clasp her hands and utter profuse ex- 
pressions of love and gratitude, to none of which 
would the young lady deign to giveear. 

“T suppose she is right,” said Mr. Den- 
combe, with a gentle smile, ashe prepared to 
resume*the study of his beetle. “If she ever 
should want to marry you I’ shan’t be able to 
say no, and I’m rather. glad of it, for I know 
you'll maixe her a good husband, my voy:” 

«“Tnank you, sir,” said the young man, grate- 
fully. “Lf it is‘ever my happy lot to be Katie’s 
husband I will cherish her‘with my life.” 

«Yes, but you nmust. work, Prank. You know 
youare not rich enough’ to think of marrying ; 
two hundred a yearand: your pay aren’t'much to 
keep a wife upon, and thongn Katie will one 
day have.all I possess; it'won’t be till ’m-dead 
you know, not till I’urdead?” 

“T hope that day will bé very far distant, 
sir,” replied Frank. “ But I. shall have some- 
thing to work for now, and you know’ part of 
my motive for going-*to Chinawis that I-can trade 
a bit for myself. I’ve got a share in the 
Albatross, and I hope for great things from this 
voyage.” 

“That's right; lad, that’sright:”” 

But Mr. Dencombe’ had’ by this time returned 
to the contemplation of his beetle, and Prank 
knew from long experienve that he might as 
well leave the room at once for amy further 
|attention he waslikely to’ ‘get’ from his 
guardian: 

| The young man felt that he could: not.go 
‘back to the drawing-room, that’ he could not 
stay in the house. 
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He wanted, tobe out in the soft evening air, 
with. the deep, blue; vault; of heaven over- 
head, to dream of his, love and of his hopes: for 
the future. 

So he went. into. the garden,. bat if. he: hadi 
hoped to find Katie there he was mistaken. 

Still, even without the presence of the girl he: 
loved, the tranquil beauty of the; night cast its 
spell upon bimm 

He threw himself. upon the garden chair and 
there under the stars he watched the glittering’ 
lamps of heaven. 

There was; the constellation of Orion, there 
were the. Pleiades, there was the Milky Way, 
and then with a sailor’s instinct his eyes:sought 
the Pole Star. 

And as‘he found it, the words which Shakes- 
peare puts into the mouth of Julius Cxsar 
recurred to: his mind and he. repeated; half 
aloud : 

“* For I am eonstant as the northern star, 
Of' whose true; fixed and resting qualities, 
There is no fellow in the firmament.’ 

As he paused he thought he heard alowripple 
of girlish laughter. 

e started up and listened attentively, but the 
sound, if sound it were, was not repeated, and 
after a time he sat dowmagain and his thoughts 
drifted back to his love for Katie, and he renewed 
his contemplation of the stars. 

* Yes; as the needle tothe polé, so will my 
heart always turn to her, so shall I always love 
her, even though: she:may never care for me,” 
he whispered, confidentially; to hisicigar. 

“Frank!” murmurs. @:voice just’ behind him. 

In an instant his reflections and: the’stars‘and 


even his cigar are forgotten. He is holding’ 


Katie’s: small: hands within his own-and)is:l0ok- 
ing: down into: her softened: and’ half-saddened 
face. 
“TL thought you were not quite: happy,” she 
said, in a low, hesitating tone, “and—and I 
remembered you were going away to-morrow.” 

“Tam happy now; my darling, happy asa 
kings” he replied; gently, drawing her to the 
seat from which he had just risen. 

“Then nothing can make’ you happier, 
Frank ?” she asked, with a spice of her old mis- 
chief. 

““Yes, you cam,’ he answered, earnestly. 
«You can tell me that you love me, and we 
will call upon the stars’ to witness that we will 
each be true and constant tothe other.” 

** But suppose I'don't love you?” she asked, 
with a last: effort.at:coquetry. 

«« Would: you be here if you didn’t?” he asked, 
almost sternly. 


“No, no. You Know I would not. I dolove: 


you with all my heart, Frank, and no man shall 
ever call me wife but you.” 

“My own treasure!” he exclaimed,. rap- 
turously. 

Then their lips met, and it was not until Mrs. 
Bideford’s voice was heard calling them. in, to 
supper that they awoke to thy consciousness 
that the last evening of Frank’s stay was dras- 
ing to a close. 





CHAPTER IL. 
A DESPERATE GAME. 


“More than two years have passed since Katie 
Dencombe: confessed her love to Frank Rose+ 
vere under ‘the shining stars. Changes swift 
and sweeping have come‘ over the lite of our 
little heroine during that time: 

First of all Frank went.away as previously 
arranged, and he promised to write often and he 
begged that he might find letters at various 
ports, whieh he named, awaiting him. 

But Frank never had been a good correspon- 
dent, and his want of opportunities for writing 
and posting letters might justly be pleaded: as 
an’ excuse for what at first sight seemed: like 
neglect. 

It is true that the letters which did.come com- 
pensated by their-warmthn and. fervour for their 
infrequency, and Katie.made the: most of them, 
and usually wore out the paper of the last 





arrival by carrying it ‘about with her until its | 
tardy successor came to do. duty im its'stead. 


Iam afraid:that Frank felt too well satisfied | 


with his own sucvess,.and:tnat he had likewise 
too much faith in Katie’s constancy to quite 
realise the possible effects of the constant 
assaults to which her heart was exposed. 

Over and over agaim she told George 
Markham and other suitors that she was 
engaged to marry Frank Rosevere, and, shocix- 
ing to relate, though they never doubted'the en- 
gagement for a moment; they felt more than 
certain that.it-wouldi never come to. anything. 

And despite Miss Katie’s indignation when 
she learnt that this.was. the general opinion, it 
must be admitted that the conclusion was not an 
unnatural one for outsiders to arrive at. 

In the first place the two young people» were 
little more thaw children, and we’ all know liow 
rarely childish. betrothals ripen into matri- 
mony. 

Then Frank had: no: very brilliant pros- 
pects and Mr. Dencomive had’ been a kind ‘but a 
very injudicious guardian to him. 

The young: maw had about two thousand 
pounds in ready money besides a life interestin 
a couple of hundred a yeat; which latter he 
could not mortgage or alienate, and! his friends 
naturally expected that ne would! go into one of 
the learned. professions and try to'make’his mark 
in. the world. 

But Frank was not ambitious and he was-rest- 
less 

He would bea sailor, would go-to sea, and to 
sea:he-went and: became first a cadet and then 
a midshipman inthe Royal Navy. 

But ever that:did not suit hins, he took adis- 
like to the Queen’s service. The-diseipline was 
too strict for him, he liked to be more -his' own 
master, so he soon. left tie navyand laid aside 
his:midshipman’s uniform to enterthe merehant 
service. 

This would have been a sad comedown' in the 
world: for a youth who had any ambition, but 
then;.as‘ I have'observed,. the want of ambition 
was Frank’s weak point. 

He had kept pretty steadily to the’sea, how- 
ever; he frequently declared his intention of 
making a-great' fortune, and he had lately per- 
suaded his:'too complaisant guardian to allow a 
considerable partof the two thousand and odd 
pounds: that he was not entitled to touch until 
ne was twenty-one to be invested in the 
purchase of a share ina fine new steamship in 
which‘the:young fellow was to sail-for China. 

In this vessel, the Albatross, Frank was first 
officer, and Captain Graham was: not only’his 
commander but also his warm friend. 

Indeed there was more'of the affection that 
usually exists between father and son’ than a 
sentiment: of mere friendship between these two 
men, 

The captain had likewise a large share in the 
Albatross, and it was understood by’ the other 
owners that withim:eertain limits Frank and he 
wereto be allowed to trade for themselves’ with 
their own money. 

So they had gone away from England in 
high spirits, which the thought of those they had 
left behind could not entirely damp. 

Of course Katie: knew all avout’ Cuptain 
Graham's friendship for Frank, and likewise all 
about the captain’s family. 

She knew that he had a delicate wife and a 
large family of girls and that one cause of his 
great liking for Frank was that he had no son 
of ‘his own. 

Also: she knew that while Mrs. Graham and 
the younger girls'lived'in England the two elder 
ones were in China, one of them having married 
an English merchant residing among the 
Celestials, and the second having’gone out later 
on along visit to her sister. 

“Gone to pick up a husband: for herself,” 
Frank had one day carelessly remarked. 

And he made the observation im good. faith 
and without'the least thought ofasneer: The 
girl's own father had used the same- expression 
in speaking-of hisdaughter’s journey, and there- 
fore why should a man who had never seen 
the girl be more careful in the choice’ of his 
words ? 





Inaletter which had been written after his 
| first arrival at Hong Kong, Frank had said a 
great deal about Miss Laura Graham: 

“She isn’t a bit like my own Katie,” he 
wrote, ‘for while you are the dearest little teaze 
in the world, she is tall and stately, wi h big, 
prominent, blue eyes and reddisp gold nair, and 
looky as though she thought herself the equal 
of any queen. But despite her grand ways she 
can be very sweet and gracious, Katie, so much 
so that if my heart were not quite safe ima 
certain little woman’s keeping I might be 
tempted: to find out what being in love with 
such a massive: piece of womankind would be 
like?” 

Tien he went into a more adoring strain and 
wrote of the future and what they would do 
when they were married. <All of which was very 
delightful to Katie, but it did- not quite take 
away the sting which the vivid description of 
Miss) Grahaim’s- queenly beauty as compared 
with her own insignificance had left behind. 

She would not have admitted such a feeling 
of jealousy for the world, but after this’ Frank’s 
letters became, like angels’ visits, few and far 
between, and what enraged her more than his 
seeming neglect was that he descended'to the 
meanness—so she expressed it—of complaining 
that she did not answer his letters, asserting 
that he had written several which she had’ never 
seemed to notize. 

If Katie had not been a very fiery-tempered 
little girl she would have made searching in- 
quiries' for the missing letters, or-would at any 
rate have given her lover the: credit of having 
written them. 

But she did nothing of the kind, she only 
wrote’ an angry, intemperate letter in reply, 
telling him that as no doubt he had found Miss 
Graham's society very pleasant he had better 
marry’ her, and that he need: not trouble 
himself to write again’'to “his very slight ac- 
quaintance, Kate Dencombe?” 

She wrote this bitter epistle rapidly and she 
posted the letter with her own hand lest her 
heart should yield and her anger melt away be- 
fore it was gone’ beyond recall, and then she 
hurried home, sought her’own room, locked her- 
self in and threw’ herself upon’ the bed, feeling 
as though her heart’ would break. 

Fora very long time she’ must have wort and 
sobbed like a grieved child, and then sleep fell 
upon her, and she woke up with a start to find 
some person’ knocking at the door violently, as 
though they meant to break it’ open. 

“What is it ?” she asked, angrily. 

“Oh, miss, open the door, please, your poor 
pa, he’s tooked. Opem the door, please; your 
aunt’s in highsticks, and the doctor’s come, 
and——” 

Bat cook’s breath gave way at this point, for 
Katie with a. white, tear-stained face and. wild, 
disordered hair'stood before her. 

‘* What is the matter?” the girl demanded, 
sharply. “Is my fatiner ill?” 

*« No, he’s nov ill, he’s dead, miss.” 

TI don’t believe it, I won’t believe it,” was 
the wild reply. 

And before the woman could restrain her the 
girl had dashed downstairs, burst into her 
father’s study, and there found that the story 
was but too true. 

Mr. Dencombe had died as he had lived» 
peacefully and quietly, and though tue event 
seemed terribly sudden’ to those he had ieft be- 
hind, if one might judge by the expression. of 
his features, the transition from lite to death 
had been painless and tranquil. 

Mrs. Bideford had been the first to discover 
him seated in his armchair at his study table, 
his head hanging forward and his favourite 
specimens strewed about. 

Something in her brother-in-law’s face and 
attitude told her what had happened even 
before:she could speak to him, and ner shrieks 
had’ soon brought the terrified servants to the 
scene. 

When the doctor came he found life to be 
quite extinct. 

He had known for many years that Mr. Den- 
combe had suffered from an affection of the 
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heart and that his death, whenever it came, 
would bea sudden one. 

So when Katie rushed into the room wildly 
declaring that it was impossible such a terrible 
thing as death could have happened to her 
father, the kind old doctor took her hand and 
led her firmly but gently away, speaking such 
words of comfott as he thought would help to 
soothe her. 

We will pass over Katie’s paroxysms of grief, 
such trials come to all of us sooner or later, but 
time goes on, and despite our tears and our 
struggles we find that the loss which is so great 
to us makes little or no difference to the rest of 
the world. 

And thus the funeral took place. All that 
was mortal of poor Katie’s father was laid by 
the side of his dead wife, and then the orphaned 
girl found she had to take up the threads of her 
life alone. 

She had no lack of this world’s goods, for her 
father had left her Rock House, with the small 
estate that belonged to it, and five hundred a 
year in the funds. 

He had likewise left her to the guardianship of 
his sister-in-law, Mrs. Bideford, with the pro- 
viso, however, that if his daughter and Frank 
Rosevere wished to marry they should be free 
to do so, and in that case Rock House and two 
hundred a year were to be settled absolutely 
upon Katie. : 

If she sceniiienins but Frank Rosevere, 
however, the whole of Mr. Dencomnbe’s property 
was to be settled upon her for ner own exclu- 
sive and separate use. 

“That was put in for my benefit,” said 
George Markham, when the news came to his 
father’s house of the conditions of old Den- 
combe’s will. 

““Why?” asked his father, who was rather 
disappointed, for he would have been very glad 
to see his son married and settled in life like a 
decent member of scciety. 

“* Because old Dencombe knew that the fight 
all along lay between Rosevere and me,” re- 
plied the young man, coarsely. ‘There are 
lots of other fellows after Katie, it is true, but 
they none of them stand a chance of winning 
her. I haven’t done badly of late, and if 
Rosevere will only keep out of the way six 
months longer he'll come home to find the 
pretty Katie transformed into Mrs. George 
Markham.” 

“What! in spite of this will? You won’t be 
able to touch her money, remember,” urged his 
father, ‘‘and you know you're deeply in debt, 
and that the estate is heavily mortgaged. - It 
is imperative that you should look out for a girl 
whose money you can spend.” 

“Oh, I shall spend Katie’s money easily 
enough,” laughed the young man, while his 
face assumed a sinister and cruel expression. 
“Tf I can’t draw it Katie can, and she'll hand 
it over tome. I daresay she’ll prefer doing so, 
but she’il do it whether she prefers it or not.” 

“In that case, if 1 had any interest in the 
young lady, I should advise her not to marry 
you,” said the squire, gravely; “ but as I don’t 
know much of her a 

“ You will let me manage my own affairs, if 
you please, father,” interrupted George, an- 
grily. ‘“ You want me to get married, and you 
want me to marry some girl with money, and I 
tell you frankly if Katie Dencombe hadn’t a 
farthing, and if all my people were against it, 
I’d marry her in spite of you all! There now! 
I think 1’d best’ be left alone.” 

“Go your own way,” returned his father, 
coldly ; and he left the room. 

That same day he paid a visit to his lawyer, 
and gave instructions fora new will, in which 
he left his eldest son not one sixpence more 
than the entailed portion of his estates would 
yield. 

Reckless as to what his father or friends 
thought of him, George Markham was very 
careful of what he said or did in the presence of 
Katie Dencombe. 

He did not venture to visit Rock House for 
fully a week after the funeral, and then he was 
wily enough to ask for Mrs. Bideford, and to 
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offer his sympathy and condolence to that 
much-suffering ° 

She accepted his implied interest in a some- 
what ungracious manner, for the young squire 
was no favourite of hers, and she was telling 
him Katie was not yet strong enough to receive 
visitors, when that young lady came slowly and 
languidly into the room. 

The great change in her appearance struck 
the young man forcibly, and he exclaimed, in- 
voluntarily : 

**Good heavens, how ill you look !”’ 

Yes, doesn’t she?” interposed Mrs. Bide- 
ford. “Ihave been entreating her to let me 
take her away for achange, but she persistently 
declares that she is quite well.” 

“So I am, auntie,’ was the girl’s answer, 
while a sad smile flickered over her face. 

“Well, if you are I am not,” asserted the 
elder lady, resolutely, “‘and I must have a 
change, so I shall go to Hastings for a few 
weeks and I shall take you with me.” 

«Very well, aunt,” replied the girl, meekly. 

But their going to Hastings by no means ac- 
corded with George Markham’s plans, for Rock 
House was in Yorkshire, and it would not be 
convenient for him to go so far from home, even 
if he could make an excuse for doing so, so he 
suggested Tynemouth, or Scarborough, or a 
visit to the Lakes, saying how much more plea- 
sant either of those places would be than 
Hastings. 

But Mrs. Bideford was not to be persuaded. 
For almost the first time in her life she was 
completely her own mistress, and had the com- 
mand of a well-filled purse, for in addition to 
making her his daughter’s guardian Mr. Den- 
combe had settled upon her a very comfortable 
annuity. 

So Mrs. Bideford meant to go in for a little 
self indulgence, and one of the few spots which 
she had for years wished to re-visit was 
Hastings. 

It was here that she had spent her brief 
honeymoon, and here she vainly fancied she 
would find more happiness than she could hope 
for anywhere else. 

Katie knew of this desire of her relative, and 
therefore as one place was the same to her as 
another in her present sorrowful condition, she 
offered no objection to the proposed journey. 

“There is more the matter with that girl than 
the loss of a father who spent his life overa 
parcel of beetles and butterflies,” George Mark- 
ham muttered, as he walked away from Rock 
House. “Is it all over between her and that 
fellow Rosevere, 1 wonder? I’ve done my best, I 
know I’ve made them both discontented with 
each other; but have I succeeded in breaking 
it off altogether?” 

The question puzzled him so much that he 
walked down to the village post-office, and after 
some little delay arranged an appointment for 
that evening with Miss Sims, who managed the 
business for her uncle the postmaster. 

It is not my purpose to describe this meeting. 
A detailed account of what was said and done 
would scarcely be edifying or interesting, suffice 
it to say that before the unprincipled couple 
parted Miss Patty Sims gave George a letter 
with a foreign postmark and addressed to Miss 
Dencombe, and she likewise informed him of the 
contents of Katie’s last letter to Frank, which 
the young woman said she had opened and read, 
but had afterwards sealed up and sent on its 
way. 

“ That’s a clever girl,” said her unprincipled 
employer, approvingly, when she had finished 
her story. ‘* When 1 am married or wnen my 
father dies you,snall have the cottage I’ve pro- 
mised you, that you-shall, ’ll keep my word. 
You’re a regular brick, Pat.” 

“But what do you want to marry Miss Katie 
for?” pouted Patty, ‘“‘she ain’t haif so good- 
looking as I am, and she is such a mite,” ina 
tone of contempt. 

“ Yes, but she hasn’t got a mite of a fortune, 
my girl. It’s money that .makes the mill go, and 
it’s money I must nave. If I werea rich man 
now I could afford to marry you, Pat, but as it 
can’t, and you must help me to do the best 





The woman frowned and objected, but she 
ended by promising all he asked, and then they 
parted, the plot which was to shatter poor 
Katie’s happiness being well matured. 

Day after day he called at Rock House, but 
he made little or no progress with his wooing 
until one morning, the day before the ladies were 
to start for the south, he came to see them. 
There was a certain indication of suppressed ex- 
citement in his face, and he brought with him a 
copy of the “ Times.” 

It was evident from the way in which they re- 
ceived him that the news of which he was the 
bearer had not yet reached these isolated 
women. 

So after talking with them for a few minutes 
he produced the newspaper and asked: 

“Have you looked at the ‘ Times’ to-day ?”” 

**No,” replied Katie, wearily. ‘I never read 
the papers now.” 

“Well, there is something here that rather 
surprised me,” he continued, unfolding the 
sheet. ‘‘ Where isit? Ah, I’ve got it.” 

Then he read : 


“Ar the British Consulate, Hong Kong, on 
the 7th June, Francis Rosevere, to Laura, second 
daughter of Captain Granam, of the steamship 
Albatross, of London.” 


“T don’t believe it,” cried Mrs. Bideford, in- 
dignantly. “ Frank would have died rather than 
have jilted Katie.” 

«Let me read it myself,” said Katie, calmly. 

She took the paper, read the announcement 
word by word, then handed it back again as she 
said, quietly: 

TI expected it.” 

«Expected it!’ almost screamed Mrs. Bide- 
ford. “I tell you it'can’t be true; nothing shail 
ever make me believe it. Frank false to you, 
Katie? No, I’d rather believe it of myself than 
of him.” ‘ 

“I don’t blame him,” said Katie, bitterly. “1 
wrote and told him he was free.” 

“When did you write?” demanded her 
aunt. 

‘The morning of the day my father died,” 
was the low reply. 

“And that was on the third of June. Stuf 
and nonsense, the letter couldn’t get to China 
even by this time. I believe that Frank is true 
to you, and I always will believe it.” 

And so saying Mrs. Bideford left the room. 

“ Katie, now I can tell you how much [I love 
you,” said George Markham, sinking on his 
knees at her feet. “Let me console you. 
darling,” he went on, seizing one of her 
hands in his own, “do not let the world 
know how you have been slighted by such a vii- 
lain; be my wife, Katie, and my every thougit 
shall be for your happiness.” 

But she shook her head and tried to with- 
draw her hand as she said: 

“It is too late, George, I have no love leftin 
my heart. I shall never marry.” 

* Surely, K@ie, surely you have some pride,” 
he said, with feigned indignation. 

«Pride !’ she repeated, in a dazed manner. 
“What have Ito do with pride? my heart is 
broken.” 

**Nonsense, child, hearts don’t break with a 
scratch like this,” he said, disdainfully ; “‘ rouse 
yourself, my dear and show the world that you 
are not like an old glove to be thrown away or 
picked up at will. I am ready to risk your 
being able to love me, only say you will marry 
me and I will manage the rest.’ 

‘* But I never shall love you as I loved him,” 
sobbed the girl. 

«Then give me the next best place in your 
affection; say you will be my wife, and don’t let 
people think you are breaking your heart for a 
man that is unworthy of you.” 

“It’s very kind of you, George, but——” 

“Don’t say anything more,” he said, with 
quiet mastery. ‘I am not kind, nor shall I 
marry you out of kindness. I love you, I always 
hoped you would be my wife, and now you will 
soon be my very own.” ° 

She made no reply, and she shuddered when 
he put his arms round her, but she did not re- 
pulse his caress. 
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CHAPTER III. 
JUST IN TIME. 


“You shall never marry George Markham 
with my consent,” Mrs. Bideford was saying to 
Katie some three nonths after their arrival at 
Hastings, where they had remained since we 
last saw them. 

“T don’t know why you should be so bitter 
against George,” replied Katie, indifferently, 
«he seems to me inoffensive enough, if he is not 
particularly brillia 

“IT am glad you have found him so, my dear, 
other people’s experience differs materially from 
yours. I have heard tales about the young man 
which I should blush to repeat to you, tales that 
are too true, as I have ascertained, and, as I have 
said before, you shall never have my consent to 
marry him.” 

Katie made no reply to this. In very truth, 
now Frank was lost to her she had no desire to 
marry anybody. 

Finding her niece would not speak, Mrs. 
Bideford went on again. 

“IT told youl didn’t believe that Frank was 
married and I determined not to rest till I found 
out if it was true.” 

“And did you find out that it was false?” 
asked Katie, for the first time showing some in- 
terest in the conversation. 

**No,” replied her aunt, slowly, “I onile 
couldn’t learn anything positive, but what Idid 
ascertain confirms my suspicions.” 

«* What was it you heard ?” 

But the girl’s interest had already flagged. 

“Well, at the ‘Times’ office I couldn’t 
learn anything except that the advertise- 
ment had come to them in the usual way. But 
I made it my business to hunt out Mrs. Graham, 
the captain’s wife, and to ask her about her 
caughter’s reported marriage.” 

«« Well ?” asked Katie, carelessly. 

«« She knew nothing about it excevt from the 
newspaper, and she likewise said that in the 
latest letters she had received from her husband 
and daughters no mention of the probability of 
such a marriage had occurred; on the contrary 
she had understood that her daughter Laura was 
engaged to a Frenchman. However, she con- 
soled me with the assurance that her husband 
and Frank would soon be back to speak for 
themselves.” 

“I hope Frank will never come near me,” 
said Katie, with flashing eyes. “I have pro- 
mised to marry George Markham, and I. mean 
to keep my word, he will be here to-morrow.” 

“Yes, and I hope you don’t expect me to 
be civil to him, because it is more than I can 
undertake,” said Mrs. Bideford, decidedly. ‘My 
poor child, why will you be so perverse ? You are 
making a bed of thorns for yourself, and you will 
have to lie upon them.” 

The girl made no answer to this, but ran out 
of the room, hastily, attired herself in hat and 
cloak, and then set out alone for the pier. 

Already the evening was drawing on, but this 
in no way daunted her, 

The brightly lighted pier with its concert-room 
at the further end offered a tempting resort for 
those who were sick at heart and wished to be 
alone with their own sad thoughts, not less than 
for those who wished to be amused and enter- 
tained with music. 

Katie Dencombe belonged to the former 
class. She looked neither to tne right nor to 
the left after having passed the turnstile, but 
keeping to the outer edge walked on to the ex- 
treme end of the pier, and finding an empty 
seat here she sat down, and bending over the 
railing looked out upon the dark, restless waters 
below. 

For the first time since her father’s death 
her thoughts seemed to take definite form and 
purpose, and she felt a great longing to end her 
wearisome life and seek for rest beneath the 
waves. 

But she told herself she was too great a 
coward to take her own life, or to throw herself 
over the side of the pier into the deep watér be- 
low. And as she thus sneered at her own 
weakness her eyes wandered over the darkening 





sea, then sought the shore now brilliantly 
lighted by long rows of gas lamps. 

“« After all tne world is very beautiful, and 
life is well worth living,” she thought, with a 
sigh; and then she looked up at the starry 
firmament. 

Yes, there were her old friends the stars 
looking down upon her, and she began to feel, 
as she had often felt before, their gentle and 
peace-giving influence. 

Orion and the Pleiades, the great and the 
lesser bear, and there, unchanging as Fate, 
hung the northern star, the star to whose ever- 
lasting steadfastness Frank had compared his 
love for her. 

“ As the needle points constantly to the Pole, 
so will my heart be ever true to you,” he had 
said that night when she admitted that she 
loved him, and now in less than three short 
years how had that vow been broken. 

But the calm beauty of the night, and the 
memory of the past softened Katie’s heart to- 
wards the lover of her.childhood who had so 
basely deserted her, and for the first time since 
her father’s death, when she had felt so terribly 
bereft, she bent her proud little head and 
wept. 

There were many people about, but she had 
no friends near her, and none would heed her 
tears. Andso she wept quietly and gently— 
wept all the bitterness and false pride and 
jealous anger out of her heart, and when at last 
she wiped her eyes and lifted her head, thinking 
it was time she returned to her aunt, she saw 
the tall figure of a man standing by her side. 

« Katie!’ he said, slowly and sorrowfully. 

« Frank !” was her involuntary cry. 

And then both were silent; it seemed as 
though neither of them could say more. He 
was the first to speak, and he said, slowly and 
with an evident effort : 

“It was on just such another night as this, 
Katie, that we called upon the stars to witness 
that we would be true and constant to each 
other. Have you kept your part of the com- 
pact?” 

«TY! exclaimed the girl, astonishment and 
indignation chasing away all softer feelings. 
«Have | kept my vow? Ask yourself how true 
you have been before you dare to question me!” 

«That is easily done,” he replied, sadly. “I 
have been true to you in thought, in word and 
in deed. Love for another woman has never 
touched my heart, and suddenly you writea 
cruel letter and I hurry home to prove to you 
that I have been true to my first and only love, 
and I find you already the promised wife of the 
greatest scoundrel I know.” 

But Katie scarcely neard these last words. 

“True to me!” she moaned—“ true to me, 
when you have married another woman !” 

“It is false! and I will cram the lie down 
the throat of the first man who dares to utter 
it!” he cried, furiously. 

But Katie heard no more. Happiness was 
more overpowering than misery, and she sank 
upon the ground in a swoon just as her aunt 
came to the spot to seek her. 


The night has passed, and Katie, looking very 
pale and fragile, is sitting in a low chair by 
the open window, which is so close to the sea 
that it seems as though one could almost step 
from the room into the water. 

Mrs. Bideford has been talking to her niece 
with great energy for the last hour and a half. 
She has told her how faithful Frank has been, 
and how he had written mail after mail and got 
no reply until her last cruel letter reached him, 
and then he had at the risk of all his prospects 
started for home at once, and had only reached 
England the previous day. 

“I have not the least doubt that George 
Markham sent that lying announcement to the 
newspaper himself,” said the old lady, with 
energy, ‘“‘and I don’t mean to let the matter 
rest, nor do Lintend that those missing letters 
shall not be traced; I mean to sift the whole 
affair thoroughly.” 

“Do you think Frank will ever come to see 
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me again, aunt?” asked Katie, timidly, unheed- 
ing her aunt’s tirade. 

“T- don’t know, I’m sure; you don’t deserve 
it, of course, but he may. Ah! here he is. 
Good morning, Frank; I’m glad you’ve come. 
I hope you'll ¢ give Katie a bit of your mind. I 
shall be back again directly.” 

And so saying, the affectionate old soul left 
the lovers together, while tears of sympathy 
stood in her own eyes. 

What portion of his mind Frank took this 
opportunity of giving to Katie it is impossible 
for me to say, I can only record the fact tnat 
about an hour later he was sitting by her side 
on acouch with his arm round her waist, and 
her lips very near to his own, when the door 
opened, and. George Markham came into the 
room with the glad assurance of a man who had 
no doubt of the: warmth of his welcome. 

For a moment the intruder stood dumbfounded 
at the sight before him. 

Then, as the lovers exhibited no sign of dis- 
comfiture, he saw clearly enough what had hap- 
pened, and, almost choked with r rageand jealousy, 
and utterly forgetful of the dangerous admission 
he was making, he said, furiously : 

“So you have come back in time to thwart 
me, after all.” 

“Yes, and to punish you too,” said Frank, 
sternly, rising to his feet. “ In one of the letters 
which you stole, or caused to be stolen, was a 
bank note, which I had asked Miss Dencombe to 
pay toa man to whom I owed it. I don’t sup- 
pose you wanted the money, but the loss of it wili 
enable us to trace the letters.” 

“Then Pat Sims has stuck to it, by Heaven. 
The fool of a girl never told me a word about 
any note,” cried George, quite thrown off his 
guard. 

Then, suddenly resolving to put a bold face 
upon the matter, he asked : 

“You don’t mean to throw me over, do you, 
Katie ?” 

“IT mean to marry Frank.” she replied, with 
an emphatic nod of her little head, ‘‘and I hope 
you will never come near me again. I feel as 
though I could hate you for all the misery you 
have made me suffer.” 

George Markham waited to hear no more. 
He had played his game and lost it, and he also 
began to realise that the awkward admissions 
he had made in the first moment of surprise 
would be, to say the least, very embarrassing, 
and, curiously enough, what he had heard about 
the missing bank note frightened him much 
more than anythingelse. For he had persuaded 
himself that the intercepting of letters was little 
more than a joke, but he had very grave doubts 
as to whether the law would take a playful view 
of the case if it were mixed up with the inter- 
ception of a bank note. 

. * * . * 


A few months afterwards Frank and Katie 
were married. 

Patty Sims disappeared the day after she 
heard of Frank’s unexpected return to England, 
and George Markham, within a very few hours 
of his interview with his rival and»Katie Den- 
combe, crossed over to the Continent under an 
assumed name, and though no attempt was made 
to follow up the delinquents and punish them, 
neither of them has been heard of since. 

Time does not make Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Rosevere, of Rock House, grow weary of their 
love, and never since they became husband and 
wife has either of them had the least cause to 

regret the troth which they first plighted to 
each other “ Under the Stars.” 








As five Irish acres are equal in extent to 
eight English acres, it follows that when an 
Irish farmer says he pays £1 per acre he means 
that he really pays 12s. 6d. per English acre. In 
the midland counties of Ireland a very common 
rent for fair average arable land is 32s. 6d. per 
Irish acre—equal to 20s. per English acre. This 
will explain somewhat the nominally high rents 
we hear of in Ireland. When we hear of prime 
feeding grass-land being let at £4 per acre it 
only means to an Englishman 50s. per acre. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


MOBE MYSTERY. | 


Ir was already near the sunset hour as Gaston | 
Gaultier strode through the streets of Rouen 
that knew him so well, yet saw him so unfre- | 
quently, and agog.as was the town with the ex- | 
pected scaffold-pageantry of the morrow, there | 
were more than the usual number of idle persons 
abroad. But since his marriage with Gabrielle 
de Montforta marked change had taken place in 
the standing of the executioner among his fellow- 
townsmen. 

He was accorded the same isolation, it is true, 
but it was accompanied by much more considera- 
tion and respect than theretofore. One and all 
made way for bim as formerly, but there was no 
longer any exhibition of that painful abhorrence 
that was so plentifully called forth by hisappear- 
ance in public at the opening of our story. 

Whether this alteration of popular caprice had 
been occasioned by the social importance he was 
supposed to have achieved by his strange’ mar- 
riage, by some vague transpiration of his whijom 
identification with the once idolised Good Father 


of the Black Grotto, or by some other.ameliorat- | 


ing influence, is left tothe imagination of the 
reader. 

Certain it is that Gaston Gaultier himself had 
never sought to inquire into the cause, howsoever 
he might have secretly rejoiced in the result. 

He now strode upon bis way.as, preoccupied 
and disdainfulas of yore, and apparently with 
the same stately indifference. 

In truth, he was just now unaffectedly ab- 
sorbed and interested in the mystery surround- 
ing the fated unknown, and he felt-a curiusity 
to fathom it such as he had never experienced 
before. 

But he was doomed to disappointment. Upon 
reacning the prison he was informed that the 
mysterious prisoner had already arrived, masked, 
manacled, and strongly guarded, and.nad. been 
hurried to the condemned cell. 

The governor either.could or wold give him 
no information concerning the new-comer. In- 
stead of this, he exhibited aroyal order by which 
the executioner was enjoined to remain at the 
prison from the hour of sunset untilafter the time 
fixed for the execution on the following day. It 
was further expressly ordered that, in the in- 
terim, the executioner should not:be:allowed to 
communicate with anyone outside ‘the prisen- 
walls—not even with any member of his own 
household. 

This order was communicated to Gaultier as 
soon as ne feund himself alone with the governor 
of the prison in his:private office. 

Gaultier sank into a seat witha gesture of im- 
patience, for just at that moment the eculverin 
from the bastions overhead was theard to boom 
the sunset hour. Nevertheless, he took care to 
place a thorough guard over himself, for the 
governor was standing near,,almost rubbing his 
bands, and keenly observing the effects of the 
unusual commands upon his companion. 

“The deuce!” said :the executioner, with 
forced but well-simulated good-nature; “the 
mystery begins to grow decidedly interesting. 
One would suppose they feared my shirking 
my duty.” 

“Tt looks it, monsieur.” 

“My wife will be uneasy at my absence.” 

‘Ah, monsieur, the women can never under- 
stand the peremptoriness of state affairs.” 

“ Nor few men either, in sowe cases, it would 
seem.” 

“True, monsieur,” said the governor, suddenly 
dropping his sarcastic politeness foran air of 
truth and candour; “and let meassuremwonsieur 


that, in these strange doings, I am justas much 
in the dark as he.” 

«« You and I have been friendly for many years, 
Sir Governor,” said Gaultier, earnestly. “‘I will 
not even suppose that you could deceive meas 
to your ignorance in all this.” 

“ You would wrong me by any supposition of 
the sort, monsieur,” replied the:governor, quite 
asearnestly ashe. “ Trust:me,/I know nothing. 
Tush! ’tis but a temporary inconvenience, out of 
which nothing but pleasantness can: come for 
you,.at least. Be my guest herein my family 
quarters for the night; perform your duty Sirmly 
to-morrow as you have ever done; and: after 
eleven o’clock inthe morning, step. coolly: from 
the scaffold to your home with the ‘black mask 
and black mantle slipping forever from you to the 
revelation ofa knightly nobie of France! An! 
to exchange axe-helve for cross-hilt.at one ‘fell 
stroke! Wao would not.envy you ‘the oppor- 
| tunity:?” 
| ‘Gaultier was impressed: withthe sineerity of 
| thespeaker, whom, without furcher parley, he 

thanked for his civility, and prepared to: make 
| the best of the situation. His curiosity regard- 
| ing the prisoner was of course enhanced by what 
| had taken place, but he was now even more'con- 
| cerned with the anxiety and uneasiness into 
| which he felt sure-his wife would be thrown by 
| his continued absence. However, he:nad great 

confidence in her good sense ; besides being’ sure 
| that Raoul would surmise the real cause of his 
| master's failure to return, and mitigate aceord- 
| ingly any fears that she might-entertain. 
| Had Gaultier had any notion of what his: wife 
| was busying herself avout just then, and -what 
would continue to oceupy her duringthe remain- 
| der of the separation, he wouldihave been ’su- 
| premely astonished, to say the least. He didwell 
| to confide in her good sense, but:he was yet :to 
| obtain proof of her womanly imtuition, her pene- 

tration, and certain elements of cheroism in 
her character for which:he had never yet had 
oceasion to give her credit,:and which were des- 
tined to support him sturdily imhisshonr of need. 

It was no meagre hospitality which the com+ 
mandant of the castle-prison of Rewen-had prof- 
fered tochis guest. The apartments occupied by 
that official and his family were spacious and 
sumptuous ones in the military head quarters:ad- 
joining and connected with the main body of the 
prison ; his wife and cbildren—two grown damgh- 
ters—were agreeable persons, who, wpon this oc- 
easion, rendered themselves.more than -usually 
agreeable in view of ‘the enviable premotion 
which they felt sure was.a waiting their question 
the morrow ; the commandant himself wasurban- 
ity itself, and his fare and.accommodations were 
irreproachable. 

Nevertheless, concerned ss‘he was about Ga- 
brielle, Gaston passed a restless evening and 
sleepless night. 

hen he arose in the morning, and looked out 
upon the public square upon which the scaffold 
had been erected during the night, even he was 
astonished at the multitude-that had assembled, 
and was momentarily growing larger. 

Curiosity alone is ever a powerful incentive to 
the accumulation of sight-seers. Add mystery, 
especially morbid mystery, to this and the 
attraction becomes even more controlling and 
irresistible. 

This, it is needless to 
the present occasion, a 
scaffold was prodigious. 


had been added upon 
the .crowd around the 


CHAPTER XXII. 
REWARD AND PENALTY. 


Ay,a much langer crowd than had gathered to 
witness Gabrielle de Montfort’s doom, ‘but .one 
short year before, now ‘thronged once more 
around the scaffold which was erected upon the 
same spot. 

As the eastie clock slowly tolled the hour:of 
eleven the ‘Executioner of Rouen once more 
issued from the small door in the prison: wall 
beside the postern gate. The judicial offieerand 
the governor, accompanied:by their xespective 








attendants, had slveady preeeded him, and were 
waiting at the foot of tne scaffold steps. He 
was preceded and followed by the usual steel- 
capped prison guard, whose demeanour, as they 
took up their solemn procession with measured 
tread, was sombre and grim enough, compared 
with their appearance on the previous occasion. 

Directly foliowing tae executioner, and sup- 
ported by a confessor, came the prisoner. He, 
as wellas Gauitier, was masked ‘and moreover 
heavily cloaked ‘in black. 

No one had.as yet been able to'piérce his dis- 
guise. It was only remarked that he walked 
with a firm, untrembling step, though oceasion- 
ally bending his head respectfully two'the words. 
that were poured unceasingly imto his ear by the 
confessor,.and ‘that his form ‘was erect and 
dauntiless. 

The. executioner, however, could not refrain 
from making an involuntary start before reach- 
ing the seaffold’s foot. Por there, among the 
dauphin’s cortége, and in friendly proximity to 
Prince Louis himself, was the Count de‘Montiert, 
and close beside him Hugo de ‘Borne. So it 
was evident that the masked victim could‘not be 
the count, Gabrielle’s crue) father, as. the execu- 
tioner ‘haif-hoped, half-feared. 

Who then ? 

He could not know, he could not gnevs. His 
thoughts ‘began to whirl with confused ‘specula- 
tions. He had only timetonotice that Louis de 
Valois sat motionlessity on his great:white horse, 
close beside the scaffold, eyemyg‘ both him and his 
victim with a critical and crafty smile—that both 
De Montfortand De Borne, together with others 
among the troop of horsemen grouped behind, 
seemed to await the coming revelation and event 
with ill-concealed satisfactionand then he 
began to mount the fatal steps. 

As the prisoner followed, witha step even 
firmeriand hhaughtier than his own, he -volun- 
tarily quitted the priest's arm, and-one’of the 
men-at-arms reached outiand plucked the volu- 
minous cloak from hisshoulders. ‘The:prisoner, 
thus uncloaked, was seen to possessia tall, slender 
figure of noble bearing. 

Still, with thead erect, he advanced with a 
proud, unfaitering step until directly behind the 
block, where he stopped with foldedarms, while 
the exeeutioner stood ready, with-axe in hand, 
and the administrator of justice ‘began 'to read 
aloud the death-sentence. 

But now the impatience of the vast:multitude 
of-spectators, restrained with difficultyiup to this 
moment, burst forth like the:rear ofa stormy 


sea. 

A lond cry arose from the multitude, com- 
pletely drowning the voice of the judge. 

*‘ Unmask the prisoner! ‘Let.ussee his‘face! 
Unmask the noble knight !” was the purport of 
the demand, vociferated ina’ hundred: voices and 
in a hundred ‘forms. 

The governor waved his hand threateningly at 
the crowd, and the reading of'the sentence was 
concluded, though -not'a:word-of it eould be 
heard. 

Tnen the mask was'removed. 

Throughout the throng ‘there’passed a deep, 
universal groan of ‘astonishment and wonder, 
which changed into cries of-pity:and admiration. 

The condemned was Bertrand de’ Chanzy. 

Taken prisoner only a few days’ before in one of 
the opening skirmishes of the war, he had been 
hurried to his doom, which had ‘been arranged 
with all tne featuresof circumstance-and ‘associa- 
tion whicn the dauphin's refinementiof hate and 
cruelty could suggest. 

But; upon Gauitier, more than anyone else, 
the effects of this suddenand unexpected revela- 
tion were supreme and almost overpowering. 

Strange as it may seem, ne had*never sus- 
pected the identity of the prisoner. ‘After 
the first shock of surprise, exultation was the 
rulingsentiment. Here again'inthis power was 
not only.a hated irival but one who had un- 
stintedly insulted and reviled him, and who had 
proved himself a mean and thankless ingrate of 
the deepest dye. Gaultier ‘tought of «all this, 
amd his grasp tightened exultingly upon tne 
handle of nisaxe, whose finaistroke was not only 
to-win him fame and bonour but tid him of a 
pestilent foeaswell. Butanother glance at tue 
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unmasked features of his:intended victim. caused | 
a return of pity-and forgiveness. Underneath ail | 
of Bertzrand’sprideandtearlessness of mien there | 
was to:the close-obeerver a strangely fitful end 

unsettled air. Deep down beneath the dauntiess 

brightess ef his eyes there-smouldered the wild 

and fitful embers of a mind distraught. Thrice 

unfortunate, thrice unhappy youth !1f sorrow had 

eo perverted bis »naturaily noble nature as to 

wake ‘him capable ef «anworthy thoughts and 

impulses—of cruel returns for kindnesses re- 

ceived—terribly was he to repay the penalty 

thereof ! 

But these explanatory reflections, however ne- 
cessary, do butinterrupt the tenor of a narrative 
which, to be in keeping swith events deseribed, 
should be terse, swift and torrent-like unto its 
sragic:close. 

The dauphin, frowning darkly at the expres- 
sions,of popular commiseration with his victim, 
impatiently waved his hand.as.a signal for the 
execution to. proceed. 

There was some hesitation upon the scaffold, 
and then: the governor of the prison stepped hur- 
riedly:forward, exclaiming : 

“Your royal highness, there is unforeseen 
confusion here. Gaston Gaultier, the Public 
Executioner, refuses to peform his office.” 

“Thunder of heaven!” eried tne prince, ‘but 
this is unheard-of insolence! Why does the 
executioner refuse?” 

“ May it please your royal highness,” said 
Gaultier, stepping nearer jto'the dauphin, but 
without removing his mask, “I cannot become 
the.executioner of;this noble)knight, for several 
reasons. He has ‘heen my rivalin love, he chal- 
lenged me to knightly and honorable combat 
when I couldmot meet him, and he has been 
guilty of actsof ingratitude tome which it would 
be cowardly to.avenge upon his head. Your 
royal highness, asa prince and gentleman, will 
understand «my feclings and -xespect my 
seruples.”” 

«“ What-do I hear?” almost -screamed thedau- 
phin, whose-fury was increased by the shouts of 
popular approval mbich greeted the magnami- 
mous ;headsman’s moble words. “‘Zounds! and 
what bave-you-to.do with knightly feeling?—a 
baseborn, blood-stained hireling, whom the-very 
rabble sgern and shun !—a wretch who dogs not 
remove his mask in the.sight of honest men! 
Knave, to your duty imstantly,.or your own 
head’s ‘the forfeit!” 

Before replying Gaultier tere aside :his mask 
with a proud gesture, and stood bare-headed and 
erect, with a glorious light in his face and eyes. 
Then hisianswer rang ontiin trumpet tones. 

“Exeeutioner as lam, proud prince, Jama 
Man!” he eried. “Had f naught to.do with 
knightly and-noble feelings, 1snould have struck 
this\blow, whieh vengeance-nas-well as.ambition 
hotly prompts. In so deing I should: not only 
glut my revenge for manya rankling insult and 
most base return for benefits conferred, but I 
should ‘have won @s well my place ameng ‘the 
chivalry of France. Am 1 the Jess fitted for 
knighthood and nowiiity eeause I will not.com- 
nit an agt unworthy ofa:knight.and noble, even 
for the sake of these tempting titles? Your 
Royal Highness:wrongs me in-saying that Iidare 
not.ehow.my face. In -epite of my mnenviable 

, for many years have I lived here in Nor- 
mandy’s fair capital, and yetsnotomesin all this 
muititude.can pointto.me and charge that I 
have injured, maligned or defrauded him. My 

edord, Inum bly crave your forbearance, (bat, 
tome what may, I wiil not strike-this blow !” 

There was another bnrst of enthusiastic 

dmiration fromthe -erowi, tenfold mere expres- 
sive than before. 

White to the lips with venomous rage, Lonis 
de Valois made still.an effort to-contrel himself ; 
perhaps he still sernpled to loses a personal 
ag the towering and.dauntiess creature be- 

re 


““Once more,” he cried, iin:a-hearse, constrained 
pa more, ‘Gaston, will you do your 
“ever !” exclaimed ‘Gaultier, flinging down 
the axe with such force as-tocanse its beavy edge 





to sink deeply into the scaffold-flooring, where it 
remained quivering, and fékied his arms upon 


his breast; “wy manhood first, and duty after- 
ward !” 

“Bind kim! Drag him to prison! His own 
head shall fall within a fortnight!’ screamed 
Prince Louis, fairly beside himself. ‘I will not 
be defied !”” 

The guards at once threw themselves upon 
Gaultier to execute the dauphin’s order. But 
before they could drag him away Bertrand 
sprang forward and caught bis hand. 

“Oh, Gaultier, noble heart!’ he exclaimed, 
with an emotion which he made no effort to dis- 
guise. “ At last, but all too late, the scales have 
fallen from my eyes which veiled thy mighty 
magnanimity and truth ! Richly do I deserve my 
docm! But here, noble and generous man, 
here in the presence of this throng, do I retract 
the bitter and unjust taunts I once did heap 
upon you; here declare that Gaston Gaultier is 
worthy of a place among the loftiest and noblest 
of the world.” 

The populace waised another great shout of 
approval, but the grison-guards dragged Ganl- 
tier hurriedlyvawag,ileaving him no time toreply 
save by a warmyomessure.of De Chanzy’s hand. 

Then the incensed dawpitin turned impatiently, 
to the throng surrounding iim and-cried out: 


suffering, much-tried mother; their father was 
on the point of setting out for the Continent, as 
secretary and travelling companion to an old 
‘friend. 

What was to become of the two girls during 
his absence ? Raymond Wilthorpe, realising 
clearly that he was made of the finer clay of 
humanity, had felt it fit that his burdens should 
be borne all his life by other shoulders; and 
now thathis wearied wife had escaped from them 
tothe grave there remained many old aunts, 
soft-hearted/cousins, and confiding sisters-in-law, 
to whom hecould appeal. 

Not in wain did he calculate upon their 
generosity. “et there were positively coarse 
souls relatedito him in whom his poetic views 
of .existence found no response. He had just 
gone-grandly out of the little-back parlour, after 
fimishing .a denunciation of one of these cold- 
blooded ypersons. 

“A ornte!!” said Raymond Wilthorpe. “ Your 
Aunt Thyrza télls me;” he actually had the 
andacity,to-siy, “that I should have brought up 
amy daughters to wespectable trades rather than 
‘throw them upon:the mercy of.any of their rich 
relations. Wome shocked, I see, my dears ; 
but whatamateer’? our dear Aunt Thyrza has 


“ How now, wy ftierds? iis there no yoeman |.4-soul abovegnereenary meanness, and will con- 


here whose diands egawield an axe, and whose 
heart is ‘bdld enopgh wo strike off a traitor’s 
head ?” vd 

Thedongedfors ity of Tristan Conpe- 
Jarret was sat seal” ‘Meenther bounded ‘than 
stepped foward, and, ihewing low ‘before -the 
cruel prt claret toundertake 
the o f 

Prinee SLonis dagsteweilanapproving glance 
upon ‘tke Jow-bzemedl, nuel-eyed, yet fawmng 
countenamee ‘thatihentiwo willingly to do a deed 
of blood vat his *ad@hest, mil—perhaps with mo 
immediate premesitiion of the destiny that 





would link t ‘ith his own—at: 
once motioned iiendastaine hie glace upon the | Mabel answered, languitily 


scaffold. 

Tristan obeyetl with-aibueyantalleetity which 
brought:a\the: smiileto his great patronis}| 
lips, and sab 


longed ‘howl .of derisive execration (from ithe }\go and stay with 


‘sider you asdan positively as daughters ; 
otherwise, I could not find it in my heart to 
deave you. Don’t cry, girls. I am sorry I 
mentioned what John Harold said. A person 
who seesino distinction between a gentleman’s 
tersandia-—a hod-earrier’s for instance ! 
ZT have always ‘had a veryilow opinion of John 
‘Harold's character and abilities, and this con- 
firmsiit. Forget it, amy dears, forget it.” 
“T montier it John Harolil.is not right ?” said 
Rita, inithe-tone ofenewhofears to uttertreason, 
when —— \hail dlesed béhind jher ‘father’s 


e@ 
“Think it wascamostmnpardonabile speech,” 
f ily. “Poor ;papa!” 
“I dor't tedliewe Awmt Thyrza wants us. 
What made ‘her wepeat‘that speech to papa ?” 
‘Rita, howeam you? ‘Rerhaps:you prefer to 


same time occasioned a pmo-|jzaecept poor, dear Cousin Yaves’s invitation to 


ther? She always hada fancy 


excited anmititude. | ‘tar you.” 


But not the less-was ‘the-udtle victim forced! 
to kneelandetretohihis throat athwartthe ied ; 
not the lessdiid priest, jift.on high this, 
crucifix—synibolagt , forgiweness, 
and love!—for thetlast dime; netithe lessiiii the 
brutal novice wave the ane with ffiem, wdlent-’ 
less grasp; and then, amida deep,far 
groan, tne head of the noble, ill-starred, mis- 
guided Bertrand rolled upon the scaffold. 


(To oe Continued.) 
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Tue afternoon sun was shining into-a little 
back parlour that looked ont upon a:monotonous 
expanse of chimneysiand slated roofs. It was 
the melancholy sort of parlour avout which a 
suggestion .of better days lingers. The faded 
and much-mended ‘carpet ‘had once been fine; 
the furniture had been, atsome period, rich and 
fashionable; the lace curtains bad plainly ‘be- 
longed to a.costly set, intended for grand win- 
dows. 

‘The-very Gresses of the girls who-sat,close ‘to 
the scantilly-filled grate on thatdreary Novem- 
ber day expressed in every fold tne cares and 
contrivances of genteel poverty. Rita and | 
Mabel Wilthorpe, one eould discern, were not. 
the daughters of some poor artizan out of work, | 
but of a reduced.gentieman. 

Lhey werewery pretty girls, those two sisters, 
with delicate, refined faces, sweet voices, and 
white hands. Tibeir beanty,amd grace were an 
inheritance-from their father,.and.it was all that. 
that charming edition of Harold Skimpole .bad 
ever bestowed upon them. 

Rita,and Mabel.were.in deeptrouble. It-was 
only a few weeks since the death of their long- 





e 


mamma died,and came 

comfort IJ had was the 

yellow face beaming in a% 

@anx;” said Bite. “That was better than 

d@lethes Aunt Thyrza sent us— 

i ‘thank her for them, too,” glancing 
down at her black dress. 

*«Rita ! Cousin Yates keeps a boarding-house. 
She may be very good, but she can scarcely 
make footh ends aneet.” 

“Well, I’m ,accustomed to that,” said Rita,, 
perversely. “It’s.a very long timesince I can 


| remember. 0uR making both endsmeet.” 


“Ismot that all the more reason: why some- 
thing ‘should ‘be done for us now?” Mabel 
asked. 


“Or why we should do something for our- 
selves. I tell you, Mabel, I’m ashamed of our 
position, Girls without fortunes, or prospects 
of fortunes, ought to have something to depend 
upon besides relations.and possibilities. Why 
should we not help ourselves ?” 

“Beoause all our friends would be shocked, 
and because we don’t. know how to doanything,” 
gaifl Mabel, succinctly, “There is no use in 
rebelling against fate, Rita.” 

«I don’t. see why girls were ever created, for 

part,” said Rita,.gloomily. She leoked at 


ny, 
| herself in the.great, faded mirror opposite, with 


a glance of scornfylcriticism. “Empty heads 
and helpless bands! No wonder Jonn Harold 
spoke as he did,” she cried, springing up with 
an,energy that made Mabel start. “I wish I 
had been brought up to. a respectable trade. I 
wish I ~were a good dressmaker—a competent 
cook--anything tnat can earn money and is in- 
dependent. I feel degraded when I think of 
living \wpon Aunt Thyrza’s bounty, and having 
to bear her horrible temper.and ways, and grow- 
ing false, and fawning, and discontented. Ib 
would be bad enough if I were only one of her 
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[a PRETTY coz.] 


pet parrots and monkeys. T wish she had not a 


«penny. I hate myself beforehand.” 


“Why, Rita?” Mabel said, in feeble dismay. 

«And she will taunt us with our dependence, 
and with papa’s misfortunes, and scheme to 
marry us two hideous old millionaires and get us 
off her hands—and I don’t blame her much either. 
I won’t go near her!” said Rita, more excited, 
and coming to a resolution suddenly. ‘“ Cousin 
Yates——” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Rita, don’t! What 
would papa say ?” 

“Papa, will let me do as I like,” said Rita, 
with unintentionally bitter emphasis. It was 
too true; Mabel knew it. But the girls had 
been trained toa respectful belief in papa’s 
genius and virtues, and even when it had 
been driven out of them by a too enlightening 
experience they maintained as far as they 
could the dutiful semblance of belief. 'There- 
fore the younger sister did not insist upon the 
stumbling-block of papa’s disapprobation, but 
changing her line of attack, sarcastically de- 
manded : 

**And what will you do if you go to Cousin 
Yates? She is too poor to afford such a luxury 
in her establishment as a fine lady. For my part 
i'd rather be dependent on Aunt Thyrza, dis- 
agreeable as she is. But perhaps you mean to 
make yourself useful in the boarding-house by 
washing dishes or waiting at table ?” 

“Perhaps I do,” Rita retorted, but her face 
fell and she said no more. 





Mabel smiled when her sister went out of the 
room a few minutes later, looking very thought- 
ful. 

“This is the last we shall hear of Cousin 
Yates and independence, I hope,” she said to 
herself. ‘‘ We are Aunt Thyrza’s own nieces, 
and she ought to take care of us. I don’t see 
where the mighty obligation is.” 

This being a sentiment perfectly natural toa 
daughter of Raymond Wilthorpe, no wonder 
Mabel thought her sister’s rebellious notions 
odd. But Rita was shut up in her little room 
with a head and heart full of painful consider- 
ation. 

Was there anything in the world she could do ? 
For there was bitter truth in Mabel’s words. 
She could not become a burden upon Cousin 
Yates, who had only a heart in the place of Aunt 
Thyrza’s bonds and mortgages and bank account. 
Why had no pains been taken to cultivate the 
only talent she felt justified in hoping she pos- 
sessed, if it were a talent, and not merely a taste 
for art ? 

«Then if I could not have been an artist like 
John Harold I could at least have given lessons 
in some school,” thought Rita. ‘I wonder if it 
is too late as it is? If I worked very hard I 
wonder if I could ever succeed so far as to be 
able to take care of myself? Oh, dear! if only 
I were fit for anything !” said poor Rita, break- 
ing into sobs and tears. “It was cruel of John 
Harold to say that. What would he have been 
if he had never been told that it was necessary 





for him to know sumething besidesa little French 
and embroidery and music and a smattering of 
this and that? Girls are such miserable, help. 
less beings. Why was not I John Harolq’s 
daughter instead of ——” 

This monstrous supposition startled even 
Rita. Absorbed in the pain of considering her 
own humiliating position, made so forcibly plain 
by John Harold’s remark, she remembered only 
now that she ought to be angry with him since 
his reproach had been directed to her fatherand 
not to her, of whom he knew nothing. 

Did not filial loyalty require her to resent 
John Harold’s plainness of speech? Yet, being 
too clear-sighted, poor child, not to appreciate 
its innate justice she determined to forget that 
Raymond Wilthorpe’s family management had 
ever been so disparaged, and to think of John 
Harold no more; to think instead what she 
could do to help Cousin Yates, and how she 
could improve her one talent and make it avail- 
able as a travelling staff through the great 
world. 

Rita’s secret rebellion against fate and Aunt 
Thyrza’s prospective tyranny had not burst out 
under the stimulus of that taunt tono purpose— 
dependent upon her rich relative she would not 
be 


«*And you shall come to me, you poor child,” 
Cousin Yates said, being taken into Rita’s con- 
fidence. “ And study art, or anything you please. 
Help me? Of course; haven’t I accounts to be 
kept, and spoons to count, and errands to run? 
Bless you! I’ve needed somebody just like you 
in the house this age. It’s a real kindness to 
me for you to come, my dear.” 

Cousin Yates was flattered by the preference 
shown her over the rich aunt, and perhaps in 
the goodness of her heart exaggerated the esti- 
mate she placed upon Rita’s possible services. 
But her words were a real comfort to the young 
girl, and the latter, with all the earnestness and 
good-will in the world, set about the task of 
learning to be a useful member of Cousin Yates’s 
household during her father’s absence. For he 
“‘ was coming back to take care of his dear girls,” 
when he did not say, and left them with his 
tenderest blessing, one in the luxurious mansion 
wherein Aunt Thyrza presided among her pet 
parrots and monkeys, and one under the humble 
roof where Cousin Yates strove with varying 
success to please “a few select boarders.” 

** She’ll be sick enough of her choice,” Aunt 
Thyrza crustily predicted. 

She had repeated John Harolf’s remark as a 
taunt to her brother when she vonsented to re- 
ceive his daughters into her house, and had taken 
pains to show him and them that she regarded 
it as an especial favour; but she was none the 
less indignant that Rita should have shown such 
unexpected independence of spirit, and looked 
forward to her future repentance with a ma- 
licious desire to make it as bitter as possible 
for her. 

But Rita did not seem inclined to repent. She 
worked and studied unintermittingly with an 
energy no one had suspected her of possessing, 
and looked provokingly contented and happy 
when Mabel came to see her in Aunt Thyrza’s 
carriage; although, as the sisters kissed each 
other, the fashionable mourning robes worn by 
one made the shabby black gown of the other 
look all the shabbier. 

It was only after several busy weeks that 
Rita’s courage and hopefulness began to abate. 
At last there came “a weary day,” when the 
brave little heart sank with a great pang of 
doubt and disconragement. , 

‘If I only knew,” sie said to herself, looking 
mournfully at the half-finished painting on the 
easel before her. “If I onlyknew whether all 
this hard work was to be of any use. What is it 
but time thrown away and an abuse of Cousin 
Yates’s kindness if I have no real talent and no 
prospect of succeeding? I know the tinting of 
that foliage is execrable, but I don’t know how 
to improve it. I never saw all my deficiencies 
so plainly before. If there were only someone 
to give me a few hints now and then. There is 
John Hareld—papa’s relation—but I don’t know 
him. I wonder——” c 

Big tears gathered in Rita’s eyes. She was 
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in a mood to do something desperate. There 
was nobody to advise her, nobody near her who 
could half understand the passionate earnest- 
ness of her desire to achieve “independence,” 
the sickening doubt as to whether she had not 
mistaken her own powers and the direction in 
which she had been hoping touse them. What 
should she do? She dashed away the tears and 
eeized her hat and cloak. 

“I will go and see John Harold,” she cried. 
“He hae. a perfect bear, as papa used tosay ; 
put artists generally have something generous 
about them. And he ought to approve of me, 
for I, at least, have not thrown myself upon a 
rich relative’s mercy.” 

But misgivings seized her when she actually 
found herself climbing the rather dingy stair- 
case that led to John Harold’s studio, and her 
heart began to beat faster. She wished devoutly 
that she felta little more certainty about the 
kind of reception she might expect to meet. But 
ié was too late now to retreat. 

John Harold was scarcely more than a name 
toher. She had a vague idea that years before 
he had incurred the family displeasure by 
sturdily declining to tread in any of the profit- 
able and respectable paths his guardians and 
advisers desired to open for him, and by going 
away to Italy, pursued by a hail-storm of 
lugubrious prophecies, to study painting. She 
knew more positively that, since his retyrn to 
his native land with a rising reputation, the 
relatives had ceased to refer to him as “ that 
fighty fellow,” and with few exceptions were 
able to recall the time when they had had a 
secret presentiment of the artist’s genius, and 
been sure he would finally shed lustre on the 
family name. 

Rita knocked with a somewhat tremulous 
hand at the grim-looking door, which bore John 
Harold’s name upon its panels. It was opened 
by a young gentleman, whose flowing locks and 
fantastic painting jacket had evidently been 
arranged with a careful eye to artistic effect. The 
girl felt half disposed to run away. Was this 
John Harold ? 

Then she remembered that John Harold was 
probably twice the age of this picturesque youth, 
and took courage thereupon to inquire if he 
werein. Receiving a reply in the affirmative, 
and a deferential invitation to enter, Rita hesi- 
tatingly crossed the threshold and found herself 
in a quaint little ante-chamber, a kind of har- 
mony of carving and mosaic woods. 

A tall, bearded man rose up to meet her, wear- 
ing on his face—or so, at first sight, it seemed 
to her—a decidedly crossand by no means 
teassuring expression. 

An illusion doubtless, for a timid second look 
convinced her that John Harold’s face, though 
an ugly one in detail, was. one of the kind that 
inspires confidence, and, moreover, that it 
lighted up with a peculiar interest at sight of 
her, 

“You don’t know me, do you ?” Rita involun- 
tarily said, struck by this look, which seemed to 
have something of recognition in it. 

“No,” said John Harold, in a tone implying 
that he rather regretted his ignorance. “Is it 
somebody I ought to know ?” 

“It is your cousin, Rita Wilthorpe,” said the 
visitor, putting out her slender hand. 

The artist took it in a hearty clasp. 

“Tam delighted to see you,” he said, with a 
warmth that pleased and much surprised Rita. 
She had not expected John Harold to be 
delighted to meet Raymond Wilthorpe’s 
daughter, having a vague idea that he held the 
whole family in light esteem; the relationship 
too was not very well defined. 

But he was not thinking about her parentage, 
nor was he uttering a conventional fib. Conven- 
tional fibs did not agree with John Harold’s con- 
stitution. How could he help being delighted 
to see her ? 

His art was no mere bread-winning occupation 
to him, such as Rita hoped to make hers ; it was 
his life and life’s breath. And here was the very 
face he had dreamed over and searched for in 
Yain—the face he wanted for his picture of 
Elaine taking leave of her brother and Sir 
Launfal at the entrance of the old tower. 





No wonder Rita had fancied he looked cross, 
for he had just come scowling away from con- 
templating the half-finished composition upon 
the canvas at the moment of her entrance. It 
was a piece of unexpected good fortune, he said 
to himself. This it was, and not the conscious- 
ness of kinship, that made his greeting so 
cordial. 

But Rita, knowing nothing of this, felt imme- 
diately at home with John Harold. She forgot 
the disparaging speech that had rankled in her 
mind so long; forgot that it was only a kind of 
desperation that had driven her to his studio ; 
and decided that she liked John Harold very 
much, and that her impetuous resolve had been 
wise and inspired. 

It was quite easy to confide her ambitions, 
and efforts, and perplexities to him—so easy 
that she was frightened afterwards to think how 
much more she had said than she ever intended 
to say. 

Having told her simple little tale of hope and 
fears, she waited anxiously for John Harold’s 
comment: at any rate, he was too kind to con- 
sider her appeal an annoyance, she thought. But 
oe was not prepared for any such proposition as 
this: 

* Cousin Rita, we can help each other,” John 
said, after pulling his beard for a few moments 
of silent consideration. ‘‘ Yoursis the very face 
I want for my Elaine yonder, and I could give 
you a few lessons—eh ?—until we could decide 
whether it would be worth while for you to con- 
tinue your studies. What do you think ?” 

“‘Do you really mean it?” said Rita, flushing 
up vividly in her surprise. 

“Of course I meanit. Why not? Will you 
come ?” 

“Come? Indeed I will,’ said Rita, with a 
brevity and earnestness that delighted her cou- 
sin. 

He changed the subject in his abrupt way, 
and invited her into his studio, as if her visit 
had had no other object than to inspect whatever 
was interesting there. 

“Who would expect one of Raymond Wil- 
thorpe’s girls to show so muchspirit.? I rather 
think there is something in that little lass,” 
observed John Harold, half to himself, and half 
to young Dalziel, his picturesque companion, as 
Rita finally tripped away, aremark that sounded 
to the young man painfully inadequate. 

** She’s lovely!’ said the young man, with an 
emphasis that brought a grim smile to the lips 
of his senior. 

“There’s no sentiment in these old fellows,” 
thought Mr. Dalziel, with the unconscious im- 
pertinence of his age and character; and went 
away to compose a sonnet “To a Beautiful 
Vision,” which he fancied Byron would not 
have been ashamed of. 

But John sat late that night beside the wan- 
ing fire in his studio, dreaming over his un- 
finished picture—as if any brush could transfer 
to canvas the magical atmosphere of the painter’s 
creations—as if all art were not in the end 
disappointment. 

But John Harold’s Elaine was still a beautiful 
piece of work. It advanced to completion 
slowly. The artist lingered over it with partial 
tenderness; touched and retouched the sweet 
face of Elaine; for the pathetic and wistful ex- 
pression that he desired to fix upon his canvas 
was not always visible in the face of the model. 
Rita’s hopes rose as the weeks went on, and she 
was seldom in a mood to look sad. 

She was a familiar presence in the studio 
long before the picture was finished, nor did she 
vanish from it then. Jonn Harold was not a 
very indulgent master, but he said dryly that 
she had talent enough to encourage; so she 
continued to receive the benefit of his instruc- 
tions in company with his other pupil, young 
Dalziel. 

Rita worked patiently and gratefully. It 
seemed to her a wonderful providence to have 
found such friends as John Harold and Cousin 
Yates. She was happier than she had ever been 
in her life, poor child, for she had grown up in 
the barren region of shifts and shams, which 
the poor and proud off-shoots of wealthy families 
generally inhabit, and there was something too 





genuine about her to make its atmosphere con- 
genial. 

She was less and less likely to envy Mabel, 
for it was not in skill of hand and eye only that 
Rita was improving. 

It did not matter that John Harold had odd, 
brusque ways, and absent moods, and walked 
over conventionalities sometimes in a way that 
alarmed timid people. His society had the 
fascination which comes of being something 
thoroughly sincere and manly, and his conver- 
sation was an education toa girl like Rita, who 
hardly knew the elements of anything. 

She listened to him with eagerness, as to an 
oracle; read the books he recommended ; visited 
galleries and studios with him—a whole new 
world of beauty and interest opening before her 
in this contact with a mind at once original and 
cultivated. 

If only things could have gone on so for ever. 
But the weeks and months drifted by. The 
picture of Elaine was finished, John Harold was 
going to the Lakes, to Scotland, and among the 
Welsh mountains to study effects of mists and 
shadows ; the lessons must come to an end, and 
Rita put her name down on the list of aspirants 
to teach ina fashionable school, where “ art”’ 
was a part of the programme of studies. 

“She wants to kill herself, I believe,” said 
Dalziel, disconsolately, to his master, one after- 
noon, when the subject of Rita’s intentions had 
come up between them. “I never saw such an 
exasperating girl—I believe she does it on pur- 

Ss ” 


John Harold looked up, discerning something 
more than common in the young gentleman’s 
tone. Dalziel was leaning his elbows dismally 
on the table, with his chin between his hands. 

“What is the matter?” John inquired. 

“ Matter? Matter enough. I say, Harold, 
you’re old enough to be her father, and she has 
perfect confidence in you—do advise her, won’t 
you? Why must she go into a school and work 
nerself to death? Hang it! you knowI have 
always been fond of her, and I—I thought it 
would be all right between us until last night. 
Speak to her, won’t you ?” 

“What am I to say?” growled John, after 
some startled silence. ‘I don’tunderstand. If 
Rita won’t have you. If that’s what you 
mean.” 

«* But you see, sir, it’s all that scheme of in- 
dependence !—to pay old Yates, and earn money, 
and take more lessons, and all that,” cried Rita’s 
admirer, eagerly. ‘ She doesn’t say she doesn’t 
like me, and I know I could make her happy, 
and Iam nota poor devil of an artist without 
a crust to offer his wife, but a rich man’s son, 
and I adore her. Come, Harold, stand my 
friend, won’t you? Can’t you say something to 
her? Find out if she won’t change her mind ?” 

“What good do you suppose my speaking to 
her will do, if she won’t listen to you ?” 

John said thisin gruff tones, and with evident 
distaste to the proposed office of mediator. 

But Dalziel pleaded so perseveringly, and was 
in such desperate earnest, that the other at 
last relented a little, and promised at least to 
“speak to Rita,” without committing himself 
any more. 

Young Dalziel went away quite relieved by 
this concession on the part of ‘‘old John,” and 
left the artist alone in his studio. When the 
door had closed behind him John turned his 
chair so that he faced the picture of Elaine, which 
he had not the heart to part with. 

The beautiful, pathetic face. He had never 
done anything so well. Why, then, as he gazed 
upon his masterpiece, did the man’s features 
contract with such a look of pain? Was it only 
the beautiful face he saw, as the shattered frag- 
ments of some dream as beautiful ? 

“Well, well, I must have been a fool not to 
see all this before,” muttered John Harold, 
rousing himself at last from his reverie. ‘“‘ Why, 
there is grey in my hair. It isquite true—I am 
old enough to be her father—what have I been 
thinking about? Nothing! Nothing! Let it 
pass. God bless her whatever she does! I have 
my art to live for; I gave up my youth to it, it 
must be my wife and child in my old age.” 

The pictured face of Elaine swam suddenly 
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before this eyes inastrange mist. “Joon Harold, 
starting from his chair, turned his back upon 
the painting with a resolute gesture. 

It was time. There wasa gentle knock atthe 
door, with the sound of which ‘his ear was 
tolerably familiar. He heard itmow with some- 
thing like athrill of pain. Itwas Rita herself 
wnom the opening door admitted. 

“I’m so glad to find you alone,” she began, 
coming eagerly up to John. “Ihave so mucn 
news to tell you. I’ve gota place in a school— 
it is only a few miles out of the city, so I :shall 
see Cousin Yates often; .and, oh, what ido you 
think ? I have just had a note grom Mabel,:and 
she is engaged, just as Isaid sane would ‘be, to a 
hideous—and, oh, what is the matter, Mr. 
Harold? Youare not<all?” 

Rita’s face grew grave with sudden concern. 

«No, no, nonsense! Ill!” said John,ammpa- 
tientiy. “Sit down, Rita. I have been expect- 
ing both pieces of imformation. So you are 
quite determined to take this situation, ave 
you ?”” 

“ Quite,” said Rita, “and,.oh, how glad I:am 
togev it! You shall see now that I :am mot a 
useless, good-for-nothing being; and I ean 
repay Cousin Yates, and:you, and everybedy— 
not the kindness; I don’t mean:that. You have 
been so good:to me. But for you, dear Cousin 
John, what could I-ever have done ?” 

In her impetuous way Rita caught:his hand 
between her own andraised it’ to her lips.. John 
drew abruptly back, as if the caress ‘hurt.him. 

“Good to you! Idon’t know. Well, areyou 
sure you have chosen wisely? Is there nothing 
you would like better? I have just had a talk 
with young Dalziel.about you, Rita.” 

Rita flusned,up.at the significamt tone. 

“He is such a goose,” she said. 

“ He will getiover his:airs and graces in time, 
and he seems to be wery fond of you,” said 
John, with a grim determination to perform his 
mission at any cost. ‘And he has very good 
prospects. You don’t dislike him ?” 

‘“‘No,” said Rita, flushing more:and more. 
“I don’t dislike anybody. But I don’t want:to 
marry him—and I won’t. I-don’tcare what his 
prospects are. Do you'think Iam Mabel, who is 
willing to sell herself for diamonds and a hand- 
some house ?” 

Rita spoke quite fiercely, but a big, hot tear 
sprang into each of her downcast eyes. What 
had made Jonn Harold, she said to herself, 
seem suddenty so cruel andcold ? It was not 
his way usually to misunderstand people. 

Neither of them spoke immediately. Rita 
was silent because she was too deeply -wounded, 
she hardly knew why, and the wears she was 
niding under her dropped eyelids would have 
made themselves perceptible in her voice if she 
spoke. 

Jonn was silent, because his heart was beating 
fast and strong, and he was fighting back the 
passionate words that came rushing up to his 
lips in spite of himself. Wild folly! Was he 
not twice her age? Old, awkward, just the 
elderly friend whom she felt free to confide in? 

He put these questions plainly and bitterly to 
himself before he ventured to speak, trying to 
assume his every-day manner as well as he 
could. 

“Never mind, Rita; you must do as you 
please,” he said, at last. “‘ lonly want you to be 
sure you are acting for the best. Why, what is 
the matter? :Surely you are not.crying? Rita, 
my dear child, what is it ?” 

“ Yes, what?” said Rita, the tears overflow- 
ing. ‘1 come to you, first of all, to tell you 
everything, sure of finding you interested, 
and you begin to torment me about Lionel 
Daiziei.” 

“But I did not know, Rita. Forgive me. 
You are a proud little thing, and I was afraid 
you might have let some of your independent 
scruples run away with you. Have you not 
learned to make allowances yet for your old 
cousin’s blunders? Is tnere anything strange 
in two young people who have been so much 
together learning to like each other ?” 

«Learn to like Hut, with his affectation and 
nonsense !”’ flashed Rita. “No, I never could, 
even if I had not seen him every day beside you, 





Cousin John. How could you think someaniy 
of me?” 

She looked up proudly into the. artist’s face. 
Some unaccustomed expression there made ner 
voice falter and cease, her eyes droop, for ner 
innocent »words had .gone straight to John 
Harold’s sere heart, and awoke the hope’ he had 
been trying to put aside as a dead thing. 

Cousin Yates, with somewhat..excited looks, 
met Rita coming in out of the twilight upon her 
return from the visit to the studio. 

‘Your sister, and aunt, and an old,gentleman 
have. been here to see you whileyou weve gone,” 
Cousin Vates said. “All the neighbours’ heads 
were at. their windows watching the earriage. 
Well, well, my dear, see what you have missed ! 
If you had gone to:;your Aunt Thyrza you might 
have been engaged by'this time to. a great .rail- 
road king witha i head and half-a-dozen 
grown-up children ready to poison you.” 

** Oh, Cousin Yates, how glad lam I did not 
go!” cried Rita, squeezing the little worn woman 
in the gingham dresswith an affectionate ardour. 
“How good Ged has been to.me! You would 
never guess, but 1.am going to marry Jobn 
Haxold. You must be very glad, you dear ald 
cousin, you; for I am the happiest girl in the 
whole world. ‘To think he should. love mxz—im- 
significant little me!’ 

‘I really don’t. suppese the man -couid help 
it,” said Cousin Yates, not at all astonisued, and 
with.an air of having,expiained iv.all. 

And perhaps.sne had. 








FACETLE. 


VERY STRANGE. 


In early youth my greatest bliss— 

Im.haif-ashamed at stating this— 
Was woman sweet and coy; 

At ten I loved each tuckered miss, 

‘ne whispered word, the stolen kiss, 
Could tiood my soul with joy. 


Now years have rolled, it’s very 
strange 
To think how slightly feelings change, 
Por though 1’m twenty-four, 
A lovely woman's voice or touch” 
Can agitate me quite as much, 
Or even rather more. Judy, 


Wury does.every bridegroom perform his own 
musical honours?—Because -ne can’t marry 
without ringing his own belle. Judy. 

Muemserr or Lanp Lsacur: “How is it ye 
didn’t shoot Mr. O’Brien, as the brotherhoad.in- 
structed ye ? He’s your landlord, isn’the?”’ 

AnoTHER Lanp-Leacuge: “Shure, he is; 
but I sold him a cow and some pigs last year, 
and he nasn’t paid me yet, and no likelihood of 
hisdoing so when he can't get his rent. He'll 
have to. live whilst I get my money.” 

Judy. 

Pus-nrc Nuwancrs.—Temperance:advocates. 

Judy. 

Poriceman: “ Now then,-you boys.” 

Youne Par : “Shure, an’ it’s all nim. Hitting 
me, an’ I’ve got an uncle a Mimber of Parlia- 
ment, I have.” 

Youne Joun: “And what of that? Why 
did he cheek me? I’m.as_ good as him ; I’ve gor 
anuncle in Madame Tussaud’s!”’ 

Moonshine. 

““CariTaL”’ PUNISHMENT.—An execution for 
rent. Moonshine. 

A Tracurr or Drawine.—A professor of 
dentistry. Moonshine. 

A SITE FOR A “SIGHT.” 

AN appropriate pluce to send the Griffin to, 
when removed, would be the recently-cleared 
Bedtord-bury. Fanny Folks. 

Tue Woop For A Firip-MarsHav’s Baton. 
—Sir Evelyn. Funny Folks. 

A Most Ha-Czar-povs 


Emperor of Russia. Funny Folks. 


Posirion.—Being* 





PUTTING, A GOOD PACE ON IT. 


Two men have been eommitted for trial for 
attempting to pass gilded ‘sixpences for jalj- 
sovereigns. When*the'prisonersare brought up 
at the Old Bailey will they’plead **Not gilty ” ? 

Funny Folks, 
WHAT IT “HAS.COME TO. 


Youne Hostrzss: “Qh, Mr. Brown, would 
you do me the davour of seeing Aunt Tabiy 
nome? Sheis seventy, you-know, and——” 

Brown: ‘Seventy? Ob, pray excuse me. 
Glad to oblige; but—senenty! . Dangerous 
‘preach of promise’ age!” Funny Polis. 

Onzt Tuine THEY “Order” Berrer iy 
Franor.—A dinner. Funny ‘Folzs. 

A FPEIENDLY HINT. 

Passencer: ““Hi, guard! My hat’s blown 
off. Lsball.caten my death of cold.” 

Guaxp: ‘ Bezter not. ‘You're :running at a 
penny a mile now,.butit’s@ shilling a mile for 
defuncts.” ’ Funny Folks. 

A Parapise For TurtTte Doves, EVEN more 
APPROPRIATE THAN Coo-MAssIz.—“ Billing- 
agate. Funny Folis. 

REFIXEMENTS OF MODERN 'SPEKOH. 


Furs Inrrenss One: “ Have you seen the Old 
Masters:at Burlington House ?” 

Bagurut Yours (fresh from Marlborough, 
and better at.cricket-and football than wsthetic 
conversation): ** No—that is—Imean yes.” 

B. I. Q.: “Are ‘they not really quite roo 
TOO!’ , 


Punen. 
A TIME FOR EVERYTHING. 


Cockney Sportsman (eagerly, to huntsman, 
busy with;his.tounds, about to draw a covert) : 
“Hi! J isay, mister—Hi! ‘Give us th’ up 
when ’s th’ proper time t’ isay ‘ Yoiecks!” 

Punch. 

Wuy would it be dangerous to ask one of the 
Midgets home to dinner? What! Dine-a-miie 
in‘the ‘house! Impossible! Punca. 


A FACT, 


THe proper argument to use towards the 
Land League for carrying conviction with it.— 
The-police van. Fun. 

ON PHYSIOGNOMY. 


Entruusiastic YouneLapy : “ Whatasweetly 
pretty little boy of yours, Mrs. Finigan! Waat 
beautiful black.eyes:he has! I’m-sure he will be 
both excitable and impulsive ; black-eyed people 
always are, you know.” 

Mus. Finigan: “ Shure, miss, an’ perhaps 
you’re right. His father’s excitable and impul- 
sive enough, bedad! Se loikely it’s why ne’s 
never without a. black eye, :sorra a bit a 

un. 


“Scorcusp” Bur nor“ Kitt” £NTIRELY.— 


'The Highland “ trews.” Fun. 


CANNIBALISM IN THE HOUSE. 


Sucu was the.all-devouring excitement in tie 
Commons wien the Member for Coventry wis 
called to the table of the House, it wis 
discovered he was ‘positively ‘“ mans 

um. 


MOTHERING SUNDAY. 


Min-Leyr Sunday was onee observed in this 
country with superstitious regularity,and many 
of: the practices~by which it was formerly at- 
tended still survive inmmany parts of the king- 
dem. Chief among these was the old and 
popular custom of “going a-mothering.” Dut 
this phrase, so familiar to.our ancestors, miy 
now need afew words of explanation. It was 
usual on this morning for servants and appren- 
tices in country towns to visit their parents, and 
take them sundry presents either of cakes or 
money; before leaving they were regaled with 
iurmity,.a favourite rural repast,;made of whole 
grains of wheat boiled :in: milk and seasoned 
with spices. Mothering cakes were often nignly 
ornamented, and in somecases:artists were eul- 
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ployed to paint them. Herrick thus alindes to 
one of them : 


“T’le to. thee a.Simnel bring, 
’Gainst thou go’st a-mothering, 
So that, when she blesseth thee, 
Half that blessing thou’lt give me.” 


There was another custom formerly observed 
on Mid-Lent' Sunday, but it is now probably ex- 
tinct. A number of boys used to. dress up a 
figure representing Winter and parade:the -vil- 
lage, until they were attacked by a larger com- 
pany with astraw effigy of Spring er Summer. 
A somewhat noisy but otherwise harmless fight 
ensued, and the partisans of Winter were driven 
out of the town. This was.done, of course, ‘to 
symbolise the triumph of the milder season. 











STATISTICS. 


Tne Census analysis shows that the whites in 
the United States number 438,404;876, and the 
coloured people 6,577,151 ; and that, while the 
coloured race has increased numerically, the 
ratio of their increase falls largely behind that 
of the whites. 

Inpian Anmy Estrmates.—The estimates for 
1881-82 show that £1,100,000 will be required to 
meet the charge to be required in recruiting 
and training officers and men, and in defraying 
the non-effective expenditure for tne Regular 
Forces serving in India. This sum will be ex- 
pended .as follows: In raising and training re- 
cruits for drafts to regiments on Indian service, 
£310,000; regiments embarking for service 
after deducting amount allowed -on account of 
regiments relieved, £70,000; agency ‘charges, 
£5,000 ; pay, ineluding ‘deferred ‘pay of invalids 
and time-expired men, £70,000; proportion of 
costs of establishments for the military educa- 
tion of officers and men on entering the army, 
£26,000 ; aniscellaneous charges arising on the 
transit of men to and from India, £19,000. 
Amounts will be transferred to meet the. .expen- 
diture to be incurred for non-effective charges 
for the Regular Forces serving in India as fol- 
lows: Rewards, £2,000 half-pay, £38,000 ; 
retired pay, £150,000; widows’ pensions, 
£20,000 ; out-pensions, £390,000. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Drop Caxes.—One pint flour, half a pound 
butter, quarter pound sugar, half a nutmeg, two 
eggs, small handful Zante currants, and a 
pinch of soda. This makes thirty cakes, which 
must be baked in a slack oven ten or fifteen 
minutes. 

Cumprex's Prom Poupprne.—Half-pound 
raisins, half-pound sultanas, or chopped cur- 
rants, half-pound suet, one pound bread, soaked 
in milk and beaten smooth, quarter-pound flour, 
two ounces candied peel, half-pound sugar, & 
little spice and a pinch of salt; boil six hours or 
less, according ‘to size. 

Puan Fruir Caxz.—One cup of butter, one 
of brown sugar, one of molasses, one of sweet 
milk, and three of sifted flour; one and a half 
teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, ‘and one of soda ; 
two pounds of raisins, stoned and chopped ‘fine ; 
one nutmeg and a scant wineglass of brandy. 
This will make two loaves, which will keep 
three or four weeks if properly covered. 

CuocoLaTs BLANc-MANGE.—One quart of milk 
(take a eupful from the quart and soak one 
ounce of gelatine in it for one hour) ; four heap- 
ing tablespoonfuls grated chocolate rubbed up 
with a little milk ; three eggs, the whites and 
yolks beaten separately, a cupful of sugar, and 
a tablespoonfial of vanilla ; heat the milk to 
boiling ; thén pour im the gelatine and mili, and 
stir till it is dissolved ; add the sugar to the 
beaten yolke, and stir till it is smocth ; beat the 
chocolate into this, and stir in a spoonful at a 
time of the scalding mij unen the mixture, re- 





turn tothe inner saucenan; and heat gently till 
it almost boils; remove from the fire, and turn 
into a bowl; then beat in lightly and quickly 
the beaten whites; then pour into the moulds, 
which must be wetiin cold water, and set away 
to cool. 

Wine Jetay.—Soak a box of gelatine in eold 
water half an hour. Add one-fourth pound 
sugar, and pour over it three pints of boiljing 
water, stirring well. When the mixture cools a 
little add a pint of wine-and the juice of a large 
lemon. Pour into moulds. 





WE CANNOT BE HAPPY ALONE. 





We may sorrow alone and in silence 
Endure the deep anguish and pain ; 
We may hide every wound from our dear 
ones, 
And ne’er in their presence complain ; 
But when on our part joy arises, 
And skies that were clouded grow bright, 
We hasten to tell the good tidings 
To those who will share our delight. 


For years we may bear the sad burden 
Ill fortune has harshly imposed ; 
May wear out-our lives, and the secret 
We guarded remain undisclosed ; 
But when from the grave where we lan- 
guish 
An angel displaces the stone, 
We hasten to tell the good tidings 
To hearts that rejoice with our own. 


When Death has come into our dwelling 
And stolen our treasures away, 

When grief with its mantle has shania 
The sunshine that brightened our day, 

Then closing the doors and the windows 
In secret we sorrow and moan, 

For none can have'part in afflictions 
That each heart must suffer alone. 


Ah, little the world can imagine 
The troubles and cares that oppress 
The many too brave and too noble 
To give any signs cf distress ; 
And little we dream.of the trials 
A brotheror sister has known, 
Who smiles in the face of misfortune, 
And sheds bitter tears when alone. 


True Grief, with the old Roman spirit— 
Heroic, majestic, and proud— 
Will cover its face, and endeavour 
Its anguish to hide from the crowd ; 
While Joy, no adept. at concealing 
Its presence, for ages has shown 
That though he has Eden to live in, 
Man cannot be happy alone. J. P. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 





Eneianp ought to be well supplied with 
ostrich feathers, for the Cape steamers have 
brought over large consignments this winter. 
The last e the Grantully Castle came she 
brought sixteen cases of fime feathers, of the 
estimated value of £3,559. 

AN enormous carp, weighing 35 kilogrammes, 
or about 78lbs., was caugnt the other day by a 
fisherman at Biscarosse, near Paris. 

ABRANGEMENTS ‘have been made at the Post- 
office for the carrying outthenew reform by which 
postage stamps will be available for either re- 
ceipts or post letters. The process will be very 
simple, as all the Post-office has to do is to stop 
the further printing of receipt stamps, and the 
Inland Revenue Office will issuea notice legalis- 
ing the use of postage stamps. There is alarge 
stock of receipt. stamps on hand, a considerable 
order having just been executed. These will be 
sold out and when the stock is exhausted no 


| more will be i:sued. In the meantime we shall 


¢ 





find postage stamps and receipt stamps used 
currently in giving receipts. 

THE interior of Windsor Castle will, it is 
believed, be shortly illuminated by the electric 
light. 

WE understand that Sir Henry Bessemer has 
almost completed the construction, at his house 
at Denmark Hill, of a telescope at which he has 
been working for nearly two years. The instru- 
ment will be of such power that Sir Henry ex- 
pects to be able, by means of it, to read a news- 
paper placed against the side of the Crystal 
Palace, three miles and a half distant. We 
hope this is not tne only object that Sir Henry 
had in view. 

A MOVEMENT is on foot'to raise a memorial to 
Sir George Colley. 

As so much has been recently said in depreca- 
tion of Conservative finance, itis not out of place 
to point out that in 1875 the Britisn Govern- 
ment purchased of the late Khedive of Egypt 
176,602 Suez Canal Shares at 20. At the pre- 
sent time the price .of these-shares is about 7S, 
showing the handsome profit of £10,242,916. 

Tux Princess Dolgorouski has nad a stroke.of 
apoplexy since her arrival at Venice. 

Tue Empress Eugénie~ left Camden Place 
finally on tne 28rd ult. for her new home near 
Aldershot, 

PEOPLE are reckoning largely on the in- 
fluence of the Czar’s wife, as she is a woman of 
rare intelligence and vigour of mind, with a 
capacity for power equal to that of the Empress 
Catherine, and with the ambition to exercise all 
the power she possesses. 

THERE is a health resort in California known 
asthe hot springs of Calistoga, and it has re- 
cently been discovered that the water formerly 
supposed to be only medicinal holdsa quantity of 
pure gold in salution. From experiments that 
have been made it appears that the owner of 
the property where the largest springs gush out 
of the earth will shortly become one of the 
richest men in America. 

A srornEeR of Mr. Parnell, of Irish Land 
League celebrity, is one of the largest peach- 
growers in Alabama. His principal orchard is 
a field of 250 acres, containing 80,000'trees. In 
a good season Mr. Parnell usually gets 100,000. 
poxes, or a million and a half pounds’ weight 
of peaches. 

Hanan has made his fortune and retired, at 
the age of five and twenty, to his native city of 
Toronto, where he is the proprietor of a large 
hotel, and the civic authorities nave shown their 
pride in his laurels by exempting him from the 
payment of all rates and taxes for the rest of his 
natural life. 

Micuaxn Borron, one of the imprisoned Land 
Leaguers, is brother to the Captain Paul Boyton 
who obtained considerable notoriety when in 
England by his floating dress, and who is now 
dead, having fallen in the war between Chili 
and Peru. 

M. De Lesseps told the shareholders of the 
Panama Company at a meeting they had in 
Paris that 16,000 women had taken shares in 
the concern. The meeting received the state- 
ment with great applause. 

A SINGULAR circumstance is reported from a 
hot, dry valley in New South Wales. Last year 
the drought there was of long duration, 
and the denizens of the apiaries suffered much 
from it. This year the bees have made provi- 
sion against a similar emergency. They have 
filled a large number of the external cells in 
every hive with pure water instead of honey. It 
is thought that the instinct of the litile 
creatures leads them to anticipate a hot sum- 
mer. 

A eoop'story of the Viennese carnival is cur- 
rent in the Austrian capital. At.a bail given 
by the Viennese Choral Society, which is always 
sure'to be'so thronged that it is the work of 
hours to reach the entrance, a member of a well- 
known financial house hit upon an original but 
successful mode of conveyance. He arranged 
with four bearers to carry him through the 
crowd on an hospital stretcher. Of course the 
crowd gave way; and great was their amaze- 
ment when he threw off the covering and 
jumped out alive and hearty. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ovr CorrEspoxpEnts should in all cases furnish us 
with their names and addresses. Letters signed simply 
with initials or a nom de plume may not always receive 
immediate attention, as our space is limited. No charge 
is made under any circumstances for advertisements ap- 
pearing on this page. 

E. M. S.—Olives are the fruit of the olive tree. There 
are several varieties, the fruit varying in size from an 
acorn to a large plum, the latter of which it resembles in 
shape. It is too bitter to be eaten unless pickled, for 
which purpose it is gathered when it has attained full 
size, but while still green. Olive oil is obtained from the 
ripe fruit, which when it has reached that stage is of a 
dark purple colour. The best oil is that which is pressed 
from the fruit which is just beginning to ripen. 

M. M.—Bird lime is made by boiling the middle bark 
of the holly, or the young shoots of elder plants and 
mistletoe, separating the gummy matter from the liquid, 
and leaving it for a fortnight or so in a moist, cool place 
to become Viscid. It is next pounded into a tough paste, 
thoroughly washed, and put aside some days to ferment. 
Some oil or thin grease is then mixed with it, after 
which it is ready for use. Bird lime, when rightly made, 
is so tenacious that small birds alighting upon sticks 
daubed over with it are unable to escape. It is used for 
+ he purpose of destroying insects, as well as for catching 

irds. 

G. C.—To make windsor soap, slice the best white soap 
as thin as possible; melt it in a stew-pan over a slow 
fire; scent it with oil of carraway or any other perfume, 
and then pour it into a mould made for that purpose. 
When it has stood for three or four days ina dry situa- 
tion, cut it into square piéces, and it is fit for use. 

E. D.—The Vikings were Scandinavian chieftains, of 
Norway, Sweden, Iceland, etc., who anciently traversed 
the seas as freebooters. They were notarace in them- 
selves, but merely the head of northern tribes. Their 
descendants of course may yet survive, but progress has 
entirely wiped out the old Viking. 

W. E.—By all means devote yourself to the study of 
English grammar, and, when you huve mastered that, of 
English criticism. You can never become a good writer 
until you are able to distinguish the merits of style and 
give a reason for your approving one style more than 
another. An educated understanding and an uneducated 
heart may admire the same work, but the one will tell 
you why, and in what it is superior to another, whilst 
the other will say, “I like it, becanse I do.” 

T. R. M.—When putting away the silver tea or coffee- 
pot, which is not used every day, lay a little stick across 
the top under the cover, this will allow the fresh air to 
get in and will prevent mustiness; it will then be ready 
for use at any time, after having first been thoroughly 
rinsed with boiling water. Nothing is better to clean 
silver than alcohol and ammonia; after rubbing with 
this, take a little whiting on a soft cloth and polish ; 
even frosted silver, which is so difficult to clean, may be 
easily made clear and bright in this way. 

P. D.—A black ink which does not corrode steel pens 
may be prepared by digesting in an open vessel forty-two 
ounces of coarsely-powdered nutgalls, fifteen ounces of 
gum senegal, eighteen ounces of sulphate of iron (free 
from copper), three drams of aqua ammonia, twenty- 
four ounces of alcohol, and eighteen quarts of distilled 
or rain water. Continue the digestion until the fluid has 
assumed a deep black colour. 

H. N.—Do not touch marble statues with the hand, 
for the oil of the skin discolours them. In cleaning 
them be sure to use pure cold water only, and use a 
painter’s brush. To dust them, merely use a feather 
tiy-flap, which you should not use for any other purpose. 
Cover the statues in summer with gauze to keep off the 
flies. Many insect should get to them, use alcohol to 
remove the blemish, and on no account employ soap or 
warm water. 

G. M. 8.—To cook macaroni, put it into a pot of boil- 
ing water, with a little salt in it, and let it cook ten 
minutes. Then pour on fresh hot water and milk in 
equal quantities, and boil ten minutes more. Then put 
it into a deep dish, with alternate layers of butter and 
grated cheese, until the dish is full, having macaroni on 
the top, with a little butter on it without cheese. Bake 
in an oven or stove for half an hour. 





Awntz and Marr, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young tlemen, Annie is twenty-one, 
medium height, fair, light hair, blue eyes. Mary is 
twenty-five, medium height, dark hair and eyes. Re- 
spondents must ween twenty and twenty-six. 

S. S., twenty, tall, fair, good-looking, would like to 
correspond with a young gentleman about twenty. 

Srsit, eighteen, tall, fair, good-looking, would like to 
correspond with a young gentleman about twenty, tall, 
dark, good-looking. 

Canteen, ArrpEck and Recess, three seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with three young 
ladies with a view to matrimony. Canteen is twenty- 
three, tall, fair. Aftdeck is twenty, tall, fair, fond of 
home. Recess is twenty-two, short, dark, of a loving dis- 
position. 

Minnie and Anni, two friends, would like to corre” 
spond with two seamen in the Royal Navy. Minnie is 
twenty-two, medium height, dark. Annie is nineteen, 
tall, fair, fond of music and dancing. 

A Youse Lanpr, a dressmaker, seventeen, medium 
height, fair, hazel eyes, fond of home and music, would 
like to correspond with a tall, dark young gentleman 
with a view to matrimony. 

Neue and L1zz1z, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen between nineteen and 
twenty-two. Nellie is nineteen, medium: height, fair, of 
a loving disposition. Lizzie is twenty, tall, dark. 

BuonpE and Brunette, two friends, would like to 
correspond with two young gentlemen between twenty 
and twenty-four. Blonde is nineteen, medium height, 
fair, of a loving disposition. Brunette is twenty, tall, 
dark, of a loving disposition. 


HER PUNISHMENT. 


Goop-nreE,”’ he said, “for dj md and a day,” 
And he kissed her cheek and he rode away. 


He came at the end of a year and a day, 
But love had took wings and flown away. 


So she told him so, and she smiled in his eyes, 
But he saw the truth she would fain disguise. 


She loved him yet, but her love was less 
Than her longing for glitter of gems and dress. 


And she put it aside, as a woman can 
Who reckons wealth as more than the man. 


He grew pale at sight of 2 man’s regret, 
But he only said, ‘‘ You will not forget!” 


Another year and a day went by, 
And she came back to see him die. 


“‘T have not forgotten!”’ she cried, and bent 
To hide the sign of her punishment. 


**T have been false, while you were true, 
And I must remember, a long life through. 


** For that is the punishment fate has set, 
The heart that is faithless cannot forget!’’ 


He died, and rests peacefully there on the hill. 
She is old—so old—but remembers still! 


Saucy CHaRLiz and Devit Dick, two officers in the 
army, would like to correspond with two young ladies 
with a view to matrimony. Saucy Charlie is twenty-two, 
medium height, of a loving disposition. Devil Dick is 
twenty-one, medium height, fair, fond of home and 
dancing. Respondents must be between eighteen and 
twenty, fair. 

Sponce, Rammer and Worm, three seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with three young 
ladies between eighteen and twenty-two with a view to 
matrimony. Sponge is nineteen, dark hair, hazel eyes. 
Rammer is twenty-two, brown hair, blue eyes. Worm 
is twenty, medium height, brown hair, hazel eyes, good- 
looking. 

LoneEty Jut1a and Loyety Kare, two friends, would 
like to correspond with two tall, dark mechanics with a 
view to matrimony. Lonely Julia istwenty-one, medium 
height, fair hair, blue eyes. Lonely Kate is twenty-two, 
medium height, brown hair, blue eyes, of a loving dis- 
position. 

Naomt, sevéiiteen, tall, fair, dark eyes, fond of children, 
would like to correspond with a tall soy gentleman 
with a view to matrimony. 

Farts and Hors, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two mechanics with a view to matrimony. Faith is 
twenty-one, tall, dark. Hope is twenty-nine, medium 
height, dark. Respondents must be between twenty- 
three and twenty-tive, tall. 

Lizzie and Maup, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen. Lizzie is twenty-four, 
short, dark hair, grey eyes, of a loving disposition. 
Mand is eighteen, medium height, dark, fond of home 
and music. Respondents must be between twenty-five 
and thirty, dark. 

Epwin and GeorGE, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young ladies. Edwin is nineteen, medium 
height, dark, hazel eyes, of a loving disposition. George 
is twenty, tall, brown hair, of a loving disposition, fond 
of children. 

Frretrons, a mechanic, srenr te, medium height, 
fair, would like to correspond with a young lady with a 
view to matrimony. 

Livety Mrwniz, nineteen, medium height, of a loving 
disposition, fond of home, would like to correspond wit: 
a tall, dark young gentleman with a view to matrimony. 


P 





————> 

Sweet SEVENTEEN, medium height, brown hair ero> 

eyes, would like to correspond with a young gentleman 
about twenty. 

Srtrva and Poxutr, two friends, would like to corre. 

mtlemen. Selina is twenty. 


spond with two young 
three, tall, brown hair, blue eyes, fond of home and 
children. Pollie is twenty, light hair, biue eyes, fond of 
music and dancing. 

SrrixinG VELOCITY, a non-commissioned officer in the 
Royal Artillery, twenty-six, tall, fair, fond of home and 
children, would like to correspond with a young lady. 

Ross T., seventeen, dark hair and eyes, of a loving 
disposition, would like to correspond with a young 
gentleman between eighteen and twenty. 

ANNIE, twenty-one, medium height, brown hair, blue 
eyes, fond of home, would like to correspond with a 
young gentleman about the same age. 

Front Frap and Prvorrine Bar, two gunners in the 
Royal Marine Artillery, would like to correspond with 
two young ladies. Front Flap is twenty-three, auburn 
hair, blue eyes, fond of music. Pivotting Bar is twenty- 
pe medium height, brown hair, blue eyes, fond of 

ome. 

Lity, Rosrsup and Snowpnop, three friends, would 
like to correspond with three young gentlemen. Lily 
is eighteen, tall; auburn hair, brown eyes. Rosebud is 
sixteen, dark hair, blue eyes. Snowdrop is sixteen, 
golden hair, good-looking: , 

Nancy Lee and BELLE Manone, two friends, would 
like to correspond with two seamen in the Royal Navy. 
Nancy Lee is tall, fair, of a loving disposition. Belle 
Mahone is tall, dark, of a loving disposition. Respon- 
dents must be twenty-one, tall, good-looking. 


CommunicaT1ONs RECEIVED: 


CHARLIE 1s responded to by—Annie B., seventeen. 
WILLIz by—Marian H., eighteen, medium height. 
Macavtar by—Blonde. 

Hupson by—C. A. C. 

Joxunsoyw by—Marian, twenty-three, medium height. 
MacauLar by—Minnie, nineteen, medium height. 
Tom by—Polly, eighteen, tall, fair. 

Dick by—Maggie, eighteen, medium height, fair. 

H. J. A. by—C. W. T. ; 

ANNIE by—William. 

Jounson by—Edith, eighteen, good-looking. 
MacavuLar by—Alice, nineteen, good-looking. 
Jouxsox by—Daisy, nineteen, medium height. 
MacavLar by—Lillie, twenty, medium height, fair. 
Dark-EYED KaTIE by—Harry, twenty-seven. 

NEL. by—George, twenty-four, medium height, dark. 
Anyiz by—J. W. B., twenty-four, medium height. 
Fountain BILt by—Lively Lizzie. 

Aynxikz B. by—J. B., tall, dark. 

Wi1p RosE by—F. 8., twenty-two, medium height. 
HawrtnHorn by—Tom H., twenty-one, medium height. 
GweEnniE by—T. 8S. H., nineteen, fair. 

ArtTuHuUR by—Violet G., seventeen, tall, dark. 

H. J. C. H. by—Laura G., seventeen, tall, fair. 
Lizzir A. by—W. J., twenty-four, medium height. 
Mavp 8. by—L. T. H., twenty-eight, tall, dark. 
Marr by—S. B., twenty-five, tall, fair. 

Maaer1z by—J. W., twenty-six, medium height, fair. 
MacGiE by—J. G. Mc., twenty, tall, fair. 

Maxie by—Melvin, twenty-eight, tall, fair. 

Maaere by—Oakville, twenty-nine, medium height. 
WILp RosE by—R. J. B. 

Wiiiam by—A. B., twenty-one, medium height. 
ARTHUR by—M. M. M., seventeen, medium height. 


Aut the back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of the 
Lonpos READER are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom post free for Three mce, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 


Tue Lonpox Reaper, post free, Three Halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 


Lire ayp FasHiox, Vols. I. and II., Price Seven Shil- 
lings and Sixpence each. 


Everypopr’s JourNAL, Parts I. to IV., Price Three- 
pence each. 


*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXXV. of the Loypon READER. 
Price Four Shillngs and Sixpence. 


Also the T1TLz and Inpex to Vol. XXXV., Price One 
Penny. 
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